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MUSIC AND DANCING IN THE SKIES 


Rising Hope of the League of Nations 



China, owing to differences with Japan, stands out-of the Peace Treaty so far, but the 
Chinese'are the greatest family in the League of Nations, and they bring into it, as the rising hope 
of the Great Peace, over a hundred million bright little people like these, here on their way to school 


THE SPARK THAT BAFFLES THE ENGINEER 


FLYING HOSPITALS 

Patients Up in the Clouds 

EATING ORANGES IN PALERMO 
AND DATES IN CAIRO 

By the Children’s Doctor 

Everybody who has climbed high 
mountains knows that, even in cloudy 
weather, it is usually possible to climb 
right above the clouds. 

Often in Switzerland" climbers toil 
upward through the clouds until at last 
they see them like a woolly sea beneath 
their feet, with mountain peaks like 
islands. Above the clouds there is a 
speckless blue sky ; and even in winter 
the sun is so warm that ladies carry 
parasols, and the air is so dry that 
usually the snow dries as fast as it 
melts, and never becomes slushy. It is 
chiefly in order to get the clear blue sky 
and the dry, bracing* air that invalids 
go to high mountain places. 

Anchored to a Mountain Peak 

Now, it has been suggested that we 
should start hospital airships, and soar 
with invalids right up into the blue sky. 
Instead of having to face a long journey 
in a dusty and jolty train, invalids 
would simply step into a nice, clean, 
cosy hospital airship, and the great 
propellers would whir, and soon they 
would soar out of fogs and clouds and 
damp into sunshine and pure air. 

The hospital airship would carry a 
doctor, and would be provided with 
every comfort, and it might either be 
anchored to a mountain-top or might 
float about. Probably, however, it 
would bo impossible to make cables and 
anchors and airships strong enough to 
resist the force of a gale, and the hospital 
airship would have to drift more or less 
with the wind. By going with the wind, 
too, it would be possible to save the 
patients from violent draughts. 

The Pure World Above 

What an'ideal life it would be to live 
night and day in pure, quiet air about 
the clouds, and drift about over Europe— 
now over England, now over France, 
now, perhaps, over the Mediterranean or 
the deserts of Africa. The airship would 
have to come down now and then for 
food and water, and patients might 
eat bananas in Teneriffe, oranges in 
Palermo, and dates in Cairo. 

There are no germs about the clouds, 
and patients would never catch colds 
or influenza, and the lungs of con¬ 
sumptives would have a splendid chance. 

. .The only objection one can see is that 
the nights would often be very cold and 
frosty, for the dry air would not retain 
the sun’s heat, and as soon as the sun 
set would quickly cool. But that is not 
a very great objection, as dry cold is 
healthy, and in any case we can 
make warmth with electricity now. 

French aeroplanes have already been 
constructed for ambulance work. They 
carry a complete hospital equipment in 
miniature, and their outfit includes a 
tent, with portable stoves for heating, 
surgical instruments and supplies, and a 
complete X-ray installation. 


One of the world’s urgent needs now is 
the locomotive, so that it is specially 
ironical that one railway engine lias 
destroyed nearly 20 more, near Glasgow. 

It was not a collision that brought 
the extinction about; it was just a 
spark, which came from one engine and 
set fire to the others. 

Strange it is that we can tear the coal 
from the interior of the earth, use it to 
melt iron out of rock, to turn the iron to 
steel, to drive machinery to transform 
the steel into a locomotive capable of 
pulling nearly a thousand tons at 50 
miles an hour, and that after all this a 
spark of fire sets us all at nought. 


A Floating Laboratory 

A scheme proposed some years ago 
for the fitting up of a ship for the study 
by doctors of the diseases prevalent in 
hot climates has now been revived. It 
is suggested that, a number of British, 
French, American, and Italian doctors 
shall unitedly make a sea voyage round 
the tropical regions. 


Air is forced by a steam-jet with such 
force through the furnace of an engine 
that small live coals are driven upwards 
with the smoke and steam into the open 
air. • They fall to cartli still burning ; 
they set fire to woods and crops and 
buildings; they blacken the country¬ 
side ; they cause incalculable damage 
from year to year, and we are no nearer 
a solution of the spark problem than wc 
were in George Stephenson’s day. Spark- 
catching devices tend to choke the 
engine’s draught, and without proper 
draught the furnace cannot produce 
steam enough for power and speed. A 
fortune still awaits the inventor of a 
successful spark-killer. 


Some years ago the great Titanic 
struck an iceberg, and sank with over 
1000 people. The Grampian has now 
struck an iceberg near Cape Race, and 
she, too, had over 1000 on board. But, 
happily, all life was saved owing to the 
captain turning quickly, so that the ship 
struck head on instead of sideways. 


GANAL MYSTERY 

WHO LET THE WATER 
OUT? 

Curious Story of the Devonshire 
Badgers 

WHY THE BEAVER WAS 
DRIVEN OUT OF ENGLAND 

An extraordinary charge is made 
against a company of Devonshire 
badgers. They are accused of destroying 
the Tiverton Canal, the banks of which 
have suddenly burst, so that a great 
quantity of .water rushed out and 
drowned the adjoining countryside, be¬ 
tween Halderton and Sampford Pevcrell. 

But what have badgers to do with 
canals which burst their banks ? Well, 
it is said that the damage was done by 
these animals burrowing along the banks, 
and the damage was so serious that if 
railway men had not dammed the breacli 
the canal would have practically emptied 
itself. As it is, the water is left two feet 
lower than the summer level, and pike 
of extraordinary size were stranded. 

Wild Life in Civilisation 

The incident is remarkable, though 
we may not be quite sure that badgers 
are really the culprits. Otters make 
their homes in the banks of waterwaj-s,. 
and their fortress has always one tunnel 
beneath the water, so that the animal 
may enter and leave unseen; but 
badgers usually excavate their great 
homes inland, in woods, or coppice-clad 
cliffs and quarries', where foxes will 
frequently share the home with them. 

But otters or badgers, the actual 
culprits, remind us of the problems 
which confront us when wild life com¬ 
petes with the arts of civilisation. Wild 
beavers arc extinct in Britain. They 
abounded here at one time, and are 
commemorated in such names as 
Beverly, which means beaver’s haunt, 
in Beverstone and Bevercoates, and in 
Welsh names signifying beaver’s dale 
and beaver’s dam. The chief cause of 
their extermination was the damage 
they did to land by" damming the 
rivers and causing floods. 

How the Beaver Works 

Felling trees and cutting logs, the 
beaver builds a dam across river or stream, 
plastering up the woodwork with mud, 
and strengthening it with twigs. The 
efficiency of tlieir work is marvellous ; 
the beaver had discovered, long before 
our engineers found it out, that a dam, 
to be strong enough ' to withstand 
pressure from -flood, .must- be curved, 
with the bow facing up stream. 

But the success of the beaver is fatal 
to waterside land, and so the last wild 
beaver has gone from Britain. In France, 
where these animals are said to have 
done damage to the Rhone-side vine¬ 
yards, a price lias been set on their 
heads. In Canada, where floods caused 
by beavers have washed railways away, 
they are fast disappearing. Beavers, 
badgers, and otters are in peril oi 
extinction the world over, and this 
disappearing of the Tiverton Cana!, 
whether due to badgers or otters, in¬ 
creases the danger of both. E. A. B. 


Saving a Catastrophe 
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WEATHER CLOCKS 

A NEW THERMOMETER 

Instrument Showing Heat, 
Damp, and Wind at Once 

WEATHER REGISTER FOR 
THE BLIND 

Two new thermometers are being 
talked about. Wc all know that thermo¬ 
meters do not always seem to tell the 
truth. Sometimes the thermometer says 
that it is cold and we feel quite warm, 
and sometimes it says it is warm and 
we feel quite cold. 

A thermometer, in Switzerland may 
be below freezing-point, and people 
may feel warm; a thermometer in 
London may be fifty degrees higher, 
while people are shivering. 

The truth is that our feelings are 
affected by several things all working 
at the same time—by heat and damp 
and wind—and in order to give us a true 
idea of the weather or the climate as- 
we feel it, we must have a thermometer 
to record all three. 

' The Air and Our Bodies 

Dr. Leonard Hill, the distinguished 
physiologist, recently described a new 
thermometer, known as a kata ther¬ 
mometer, which takes into account the 
wind, and tells us exactly how cooling 
and how drying the air is. It is the 
cooling and drying power of the air that 
we specially need to know, for unless 
air is cooling and drying it is not healthy. 
If it does not cool our bodies we become 
limp and lose energy; and if it does not 
evaporate fluid from the skin, and from 
the mucous membranes of the nose and 
throat, we soon become weakly and un¬ 
healthy, and more liable to colds. The 
wind is specially drying and cooling, 
and therefore breezy places by the sea 
or on the hills make us feel vigorous. 

In badly-ventilated rooms the air is 
still and damp, and soon becomes warm, 
and so it is neither cooling nor drying, 
and people who live in such rooms 
become unhealthy. 

We are apt to complain about the 
cold and windy English climate; but 
no doubt it is the cooling and drying 
breezes of England that have given 
Englishmen so much energy; and when 
we get kata thermometers, and begin to 
study them, we shall all learn to love 
cool, fresh, breezy air, and to abhor hot 
stuffy rooms. • 

Thermometer for the Blind 

A thermometer enabling blind people 
to read the temperature has been 
invented by a French scientist. 

The ordinary thermometer consists 
of a glass bulb filled with mercury, 
and a stem up which the mercury rises. 



The stem has a scale attached, and 
the warmer the temperature the more 
the mercury expands in the bulb, 
and the higher up the scale it rises. 
The thermometer for the blind really 
weighs the temperature, as the stem is 
delicately balanced, like the arm of a 
pair of scales, and the farther the 
mercury runs along it, the heavier one 
side of the stem becomes. 

A pointer is attached to the stem, 
which travels over a large scale on 
which the degrees of heat are worked 
in Braille characters. This pointer 
travels up or down the scale with the 
variations in temperature, and enables 
a blind man to read the thermometer. 


THE POSTMAN’S 
SLEDGE 

How He Carries the Letters 
Over the Ice 

In the North-West of America a 
postman has a round he cannot cover 
on a bicycle ; there is so much snow , 
and ice in winter that he uses a sledge. 

He has now made a sort of boat fitted 
with a 40 horse-power motor, driving a 
four-bladed propeller. The runners are 
shaped like hollow-ground skates, and 
are five feet long and six inches broad. 
The sledge measures 16 feet, weighs 
950 pounds, and has a large storage 
place behind.' Worked by petrol, this 
propeller sledge has a speed of 70. miles 
an hour on smooth ice and 30 miles in 
soft snow. 


THE YOUNGEST V.C. 

The youngest winner of the V.C. in 
the British Empire is Private T. R. 
Ricketts, V.C., D.C.M., of the Royal 
Newfoundland Regiment. He gained 
the Cross by fetching up machine-gun 
ammunition under fire, and enabling a 
position to be captured without loss. 
In honour of him the proud place in 
Newfoundland where he was born is 
building a school. 

FIRST IN COURTESY 

By the vote of her fellow scholars and 
the teachers of her school, Coburg Road 
Council School, near the Old Kent Road, 
London, Rose Shields, aged 14, has been 
presented with a prize for being the most 
courteous girl in the school. 


THE CONQUERORS AND 
WHAT THEY SAW 
First Witnesses of the 
New World 

Columbus first saw America from (he fleck 
of the Santa Maria on October 12, 1492. . 
The first things he saw were : 

A bird floating on Its nest 
A piece of carved wood floating 
A branch of hawthorn berries 
The first flying travellers saw America on 
July 6,1919. 

The first things they saw were : 

Little white sailing ships 
Four flashes from a lighthouse 
A few log huts 

Stacks of tree-trunks looking like hunches 
of asparagus 

A tramp steamer going to Australia 
A few cows feeding 
A brown eagle 

The only thing the flying travellers saw 
while actually over the Atlantic Ocean was 
an iceberg bigger than St. Paul’s Cathedral. 


CURIOUS 

An Admiral has been pointing out 
some odd coincidences of tlie war. 
Here are some. 

1. The war ended where it began, at 

Mons. • ' - 

2. When the German Fleet Surren¬ 
dered, British troops were marching 
across Waterloo. 

3. The Armistice was signed at eleven 
o’clock on the- eleventh day of the 
eleventh month. 

4. The Peace Conference began on the 
birthday of the German Empire. 

5. Peace was signed on the fifth anni¬ 
versary of the assassination of the 
Austrian Archduke,' which Germany 
made the excuse for war. 


A BOOK FOR A SCHOOL LIBRARY 

A boy can never know a nobler 
examplar in this world than Lord Kelvin, 
one of the greatest inventors and, one 
of the noblest citizens- Great Britain 
has produced. 

The story of his e.arly life has been 
told in an admirable book by his sister, 
called “ Lord Kelvin’s Early Home,” 
and a few hundred copies of this book 
are now being made available for school 
libraries by the generosity of the Kelvin 
family. Libraries that would greatly 
appreciate a copy of the book may write 
to ask for one to Mrs. King, Hartwell, 
Wroxham, Norfolk. 


The French Girl Who 
Beat England 

AND CONQUERED ALL OUR 
HEARTS 

■ Suzanne is home again—Mile. Suzanne 
Lenglen, the merry little French lady of 
twenty, who beat all the picked women 
of England who play lawn tennis. She 
has gone home proud and radiant, and 
has carried off with her more than the 
women’s championship of the world for 



Mile. Suzanne 


lawn tennis, for she won the hearts of all 
the thousands who watched her play at 
Wimbledon. 

Of course we really wished that our 
champion, Mrs. Lambert Chambers, 
would win, for Suzanne had had many 
triumphs, enough to turn the most sober 
head. She had beaten everyone she met 
in single combat, and to fight her way 
into the Final was an honour next to 
the greatest. Then Mrs. Chambers, the 
holder of the championship, was much 
the older player, and years win sym¬ 
pathy in play. Besides, she had won 
the honour seven times over. 

But Suzanne Lenglen won, after the 
two had played what was perhaps the 
finest game ever played by women since 
tennis first began. When, at last, the 
struggle -was over, both players were 
so utterly exhausted that they could not 
summon strength to meet the King and 
Queen, who had been watching them. 

Now, the best feature about this fine 
struggle was that, through it all, little 
Suzanne- Lenglen, the happy French 
player, was so gay and radiant that 
everybody loved to see her winning, 
however much they longed for honour’s 
sake that our country should win. The 
spirit of this bright and chivalrous 
player was that of a happy girl even 
when most hardly pressed by her experi¬ 
enced and skilful opponent; and the 
English people who had gone in crowds 
to sec this merry French girl cheered her 
as if she had been English. 

They felt that she was not only a win¬ 
some young French lady, marvellously 
active and clever, but also that she was 
what we think is very British, what we 
describe as ’’ a sport,” able to play, win 
or lose, with a stout heart and a cheerful 
face, taking good or ill fortune with smil¬ 
ing composure. 

We loved to see this spirit in a girl 
from our brave neighbour nation the 
French, and to welcome Mile. Suzanne 
as the forerunner of more bright French 
girls who, we hope, will come and com¬ 
pete with British women in the open-air 
sports that we believe are so good for our 
souls as well as our bodies. 


GREAT PEACE DAY 

A MEMORY THROUGH THE 
YEARS TO COME 

The Joy Day that Followed 
Waterloo 

PEACE TABLE THEN & NOW 

The celebration of the Great Peace, 
after the greatest of all wars, has come 
and gone, and the memory of it will be 
recalled by every fireside when we who 
read these lines arc old. For wc shall all 
be telling, to our children what grand¬ 
father and grandmother (that will be 
you and me) saw on July 19, 1919, when 
Peace was celebrated everywhere. 

Yes, everywhere has the Peace been 
celebrated, as a peace was never cele¬ 
brated before, for it is quite unlike all 
other endings to war. The men who 
fought and died came from everywhere ; 
the war came into every life. 

And so this great common memory 
will go on reverberating through the 
national mind all along the twentieth 
century and beyond, just as the peace 
celebrations in 1814, after it was thought 
Napoleon was finally conquered, and in 
1813, after he was really conquered at 
Waterloo, came along the nineteenth 
century reverberating through the 
memories of our grandfathers. 

The Hyde Park Battle 

Our grandfathers would talk of the 
peace after Waterloo, and of the great 
doings they had ; they used to tell how, 
in 1814, boats were brought from the 
Thames into Hyde Park, launched on 
the Serpentine, painted and decorated 
and rigged like men-o’-war, British and 
French ; and how, oh August 1, the day 
of the celebration of peace, the- Battls 
of the Nile was re-fought before thou¬ 
sands of spectators in the very heart of 
London, ending, of course, in a second 
destruction of the French fleet. So 
great was the success of this mimic fight,, 
we were told, that there were compara¬ 
tively few to watch the -ascent of ' a 
balloon in the Green Park. 

Mimic battles and balloon ascents ! 
They lived long in'the public-memory, 
but how poor they were as spectacles or 
achievements compared with the great 
firework display in the same Hyde Park 
which the London children of 1919 have 
seen ; or the airship flights, forward 
and backward across the Atlantic Ocean, 
which almost overlap the great Peace 
celebrations ! 

Long Shall the Tale Be Told 

The march of brave men of all the 
allied^ nations through' the streets of 
London; the children’s merry gatherings 
and dancing in the parks ; the tender 
salute to' the immortal dead as the 
people passed down Whitehall ; the 
carnival of light by night ; and the naval 
procession on the Thames that is to fol¬ 
low—of all these things done in London, 
and of jnany other celebrations in every 
town and village— 

“ Long shall the tale be told. 

Yea, when our babes are old.” 

And rightly, too, for we were all, on 
that great day, fixing in our minds the 
fact that we were passing a turning-point 
in the long history of the world. 

One great fact stands out in the con¬ 
trast between the Peace Day of the Past 
and the Peace Day of the Present. It is 
the changing values of men. The rise in 
value of men as men, in a hundred years, 
and the scrapping of titles, is seen in a 
comparison of the men who signed the 
Treaty of Paris after Waterloo and the 
men who signed the Treaty of our Peace. 
Emperors, kings, princes, dukes, and 
viscounts thronged the Peace tables then; 
anyone less dignified was supposed to be 
out of place in that scene. 

But the new Peace of the Peoples 
was signed for England by a country 
lawyer, for France by a journalist, and 
for America by a professor. It is a 
change full of promise. . - 
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AIRSHIP’S MAGIC 
DOOR 

WAY TO SAFETY IN THE 
CLOUDS 

The Parachute for Passengers 

.FALLING TO THE SEA WITH 
A BOAT 

R 34 is safely home again, and a 
mighty crowd looked up to welcome her. 

Not the least interesting fact of her 
historic journey to and from America 
is that the first man to land on American 
soil after flying from Europe landed 
from the airship in a parachute. He 
was Major Pritchard, one of the navi¬ 
gating officers of the R 34, and he de¬ 
scended 2000 feet to the aerodrome, the 
first European in history to land on 
American soil after a flight across the 
ocean. 

The time will come, no doubt, when 
we shall think nothing of coming down 
from an airship in a parachute. Exciting 
as it seems today, it will be commonplace 
in years to come. 

One proposal for the best way out of 
airships in distress is that all passengers 
should wear a light harness with a metal 
ring. Then, if danger arises, they will 
walk to a revolving door, like the 
revolving doors at hotels. A marvellous 
mechanical door this will be, like a 
magic gate to safety. As they pass, one 
of the crew will hook a life-line to the 
ring of the harness, and the action of 
the door will bring out the parachutes. 
Within one second after that, the 
passenger will be parachuting clear of 
the machine. 

Slowest Parachute the Best 

The American Navy has successfully 
experimented with a combination of 
parachute and pneumatic boat, Lieu¬ 
tenant Emerson having dropped from a 
height of 1500 feet carrying a collapsible 
boat. Alighting on the waves, he 
entered the boat, and all was well. 

What the lifeboat is to steamers, the 
parachute is to aircraft, and the day 
may come when parachuting will be as 
popular as swimming. In a parachute 
lest not long ago, three parachutes were 
dropped exactly at the same time, each 
having a dummy lead attached, repre¬ 
senting the weight of a man. The test 
was to find which gave the best landing. 

One fell at thirteen feet a second, 
another at fifteen feet, the third at 
twenty feet. This was too much. The 
slowest parachute is the best, provided 
it can be packed in little room. 

A handy life-saver invented by Major 
Taylor of the R.A.F. gives a landing 
equal to a jump from a seven-foot wall. 
This is not much of a jar for a man 
leaping from a machine in motion at 
2000 feet or more, and we may be able 
to drop from a cloud one day as lightly 
as we jump off a stile in a country lane. 

THE BRITISH ARMY 
Where Our Soldiers Are 

Before the war Great Britain had 
about 110,000 soldiers abroad, of whom 
about 75,000 were in India. Now, even 
after the signing of Peace, she has over 
half a million more across the seas. 
Without counting the men serving in the 
north of Russia, with Archangel and the 
Murman coast as their bases, the armies 
are spread over the world as follows : 


France and Flanders. 214,000 

Rhine area .. 206,000 

Egypt and Palestine. 96,000 

India . 62,000 

Black Sea and Caucasus . .. 44,000 

Mesopotamia .. .. . 21,000 

I taly . 11,000 

Siberia .. .. 1,400 

Defended ports abroad. 6,000 


These figures do not include the troops 
still on service at home. 


A halfpenny stamp will take this 
paper to any child in the world 


FALLING FROM THE CLOUDS 

The Ingenious Parachute that Brings a 
Man Safely Down Two Thousand Feet 



This shows the Calthrop parachute for enabling a pilot to leave an aeroplane. It is fired like 
a skyrocket by compressed air, which forces the parachute from its sheath, as seen below 



At the critical moment part of the floor opens, so that air rushes up and helps to lift the 
parachute; then the pilot’s seat drops back so that he can be lifted clear of the machine 



An earlier form of parachute. Passenger and pilot leaving an aeroplane during the war 


ISLAND BECOMES 
BRITISH 

First Vote Under Peace 
Treaty 

NATIVES DECIDE TO COME 
UNDER THE FLAG 

The first voting under the Peace 
Terms by people who are asked to decide 
which country they prefer to join 
is reported from lonely Nauru, or Pleas¬ 
ant Island, in the Eastern Pacific. 

Nauru was claimed by Germany 
as within her sphere of influence because 
she owned the nearest large tract of 
land—a part of New Guinea. As soon 
as the war started the Australians 
captured German New Guinea, and, it 
may be supposed, acquired any rights to 
Nauru that were derived from the 
possession of the nearest coast of New 
Guinea. 

But Japan is expecting to receive a 
share of the Pacific Islands. The people 
who have the true right to say how 
Pleasant Island shall be governed are 
the people of the island itself, and they, 
it is now reported, have voted over¬ 
whelmingly in favour of British rule. 

We may feel pride in the news, not 
because the British Empire is enlarged 
by another island, but because the 
British name is welcomed freely in the 
farthest seas. It shows that we have, 
on the whole, been just and fair and 
chivalrous to others. 

Nauru has rich deposits of guano, that 
are valuable for fertilising soil exhausted 
by many harvests. 

UNITY IS SPEED 

Quickening up the Roads 
and Railways 

GREAT TRANSPORT SCHEME NOW 
BEGINNING 

It is high time we were able to move 
about this country with greater ease, and 
to send goods everywhere more rapidly 
and cheaply. That is the great object 
of the Transport Bill, which has now 
been passed through Parliament. The 
Editor of the Children’s Newspaper goes 
home into Kent each night at an 
average speed at which George Stephen¬ 
son’s Rocket could have taken him, 
and it is more than time that our ways 
and means were quickened up. 

The Transport Bill will unite under 
one man all the ways by which the 
materials of trade are circulated up and 
down the country. 

Railways and roads, rivers and canals, 
docks where ships unload, railway 
waggons belonging to all the com¬ 
panies and to private persons, will come 
under one general management. 

Instead of jealousy and obstruction, 
we are to have unity. Formerly railways 
tried to kill canals because canals carried 
goods more cheaply than railways could.' 
Railways would not work together, but 
often harmed each other in the hope of 
stealing each other’s traffic. 

That spirit was, however, dying down 
in the days before the war, and now. we 
may hope that the Transport Bill has 
killed it once for all. The whole net¬ 
work of internal communications will 
be based on general helpfulness, and one 
man will be in charge of it in the name 
of Parliament. 

The first holder of this post is Sir Eric 
Geddes. He brought order into our war 
railways in France when they were in a 
state of confusion, and now he is to be 
assisted in his work by nine clever -men, 
who will each take charge of a depart¬ 
ment. Each of these men is supposed 
to be unsurpassed in his special know¬ 
ledge and experience by any man in the 
kingdom. A very fine attempt is being 
made to unify the management of traffic 
movement everywhere, and it will be 
watched by the public with great and 
sympathetic interest. 
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Looking ©own on 19,000 Miles of Sea 

HOW THE GREAT AIRSHIP RACED BACK 

Lying in Hammocks in the Sky 
and Listening to the Beating Rain 

STORY WRITTEN ON THE SHIP AS IT CAME HOME 


THREE DAYS ON THE 
ARCTIC FRONT 

Where the War is Still 
Going On 

HOW THEY MOVED THE 
WOUNDED THROUGH THE SNOW 

After all, how little we stay-at-homes 
know of the toil with which war is 
carried on ! Here is the story, told by 
the Times correspondent at Archangel, 
of a bit of splendid work by a small 
squad of the R.A.M.C. amid the snows 
of Northern Russia. 

We knew at home that a British 
column, advancing southwards from 
Archangel up the River Vaga, was met at 
Shenkhurst by an overwhelming num¬ 
ber of Bolsheviks, and had to fall back 
36 miles to Ivitsa. But which one of us, 
when reading that, imagined that there 
were over ioo sick and wounded men 
in hospital, who had to be hastily 
moved for 73 miles through the mid¬ 
winter snow on sledges, and that they 
were moved safely, without the loss of a 
single life, in three days, by men who 
travelled 104 miles to do it ? 

The Crisis 

It was at 4.30 on a Friday afternoon 
that Major Irvine Fortesque, medical 
officer at Beresniki, received a message 
from Shenkhurst, 73 miles away: “ Shenk¬ 
hurst to be evacuated. A hundred 
patients must be got away.” 

For five hours the doctor was busy 
collecting sledges, and then had to 
start with drivers and ponies wearied 
by a day’s hard work. At 9.30 p.m. 
on that Friday night he set out, with 
an assistant surgeon, a sergeant, two 
privates, and his servant, to manage 
the long string of drivers and sledges 
needed for the removal of a hundred 
hospital cases, and by 5 a.m. on Satur¬ 
day, after travelling through the bitter 
night without a halt, they reached 
Ivitsa, 38 miles away, with men and 
horses completely exhausted. 

Clearing the Schoolroom 

The men were now allowed to fling 
themselves clown for four- hours’ rest, 
but at 9 a.m. they were again toiling 
over the snow, and at noon they reached 
Hhegovari, 15 miles from Kitsa. Here 
they were met by seven American Field 
Ambulance men, the advanced party of 
more Americans who were bringing in 
cases back from Shenkhurst, which was 
21 miles distant. ' 

Till 3 p.m. the whole party was busy, 
amid a rather hostile population, clear¬ 
ing the schoolroom at Shegovari to 
receive the sick and wounded,- who at 
that hour arrived with American doc¬ 
tors, all in the last stage of exhaus¬ 
tion from fatigue. After feeding the 
patients and re-dressing their wounds, 
the English doctors took charge for the 
night. That was Saturday. 

Long Trail of Sledges 

But at ten on Sunday morning orde.rs 
came for the whole convoy of wounded 
to be removed by two o’clock to Kitsa, 
15 miles away. By seven o’clock that 
night all had reached Kitsa, and at 
3 a.m. on Monday the doctor was able 
to get a rest. But he had only slept 
an hour when, at 4 a.m., he was ordered 
to move on his wounded at once to 
Beresniki, 37 miles in the rear, the place 
he had started from on Friday night. 
And he did it without a mishap. 

Can we not picture the doctor and 
the sergeant, revolvers in hand, fighting 
their own fatigue and want of sleep, 
as they forced on the drowsy drivers 
through the night, with their freight of 
wounded prostrate men, looking up at 
the bright wintry stars as the long trail 
of sledges wind slowly over the snow ? 
We are celebrating peace at home, but 
such things as these are seen on the 
Arctic Front. 


DURING YOUR HOLIDAYS 
For eight penny stamps the pub¬ 
lisher of the Children's Newspaper, 
Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, 
E.C. 4, will post this paper to 
you at any address for one month 


Letters and newspapers arrived in 
England last week which had only left 
America three days before. That has 
never been possible before in the 
history of the world. 

They were brought across by R 34, 
which raced home over the Atlantic in 
3 days, 3 hours, 3 minutes. She came 
home without any mishap worth noting. 
Though she had bad weather and an 
engine break-down, nothing mattered 
to this great ship. She sailed as steady 
as a rock above a rough and heavy sea, 
and the time-table of her journey was 

Left New York, 4.54 a.m., July 10. 

At Pulliam, 7.57 a.m., July 13. 

Her petrol consumption worked out 
at a gallon a mile, and she had 1000 
gallons to spare. They reached home 
at a height of about a mile, and sailed 
over the Isle of Man, Liverpool, Derby, 
and Nottingham. 

They saw very little outside the ship, 
sailing generally between layers of 
clouds, but now and then catching sight 
of glorious blue above and glimpses of 
heavy waves below. But nearing home 
they had a visibility, each way, of 81 
miles, looking down on over 19,000 
square miles of ocean, with not a single 
ship in sight. 

Here are some notes of the journey 
written on the R 34 by General Mait¬ 
land, the keeper of the log. 

Heart of New York to Heart 
of London 

First Day. 9.15 a.m. We have 
already covered 430 miles from New 
York and are going strong. Our mails 
are now sorted and this takes some 
time. We find we have quite a large 
collection of parcels and letters of all 
descriptions. 

This journey, we hope, will prove the 
fastest newspaper delivery between New 
York and London yet accomplished, and 
will be the forerunner of regular inter¬ 
changes of mails between East and 
West—the old World and the New. 

10.45 a.m. We are now making 83 
m.p.h., on four engines. The forward 
engine stopped. If all goes well Major 
Scott will go straight for London and 
we will see how long it takes-us to cross 
the Atlantic from Broadway, New York, 
to Piccadilly Circus, London—from the 
heart of one capital to the heart of the 
other. 

10.45 a.m. Cooke asleep under the 
dining-room table. 

8 p.m. Pritchard goes to sleep under 
the dining-room table while the second 
watch come in for their supper. This 
position under the dining-room table 
seems to be the most sought after point 
of vantage in the ship. 

Dancing in the Sky 

Second Day. 12.30 p.m. Lunch. 
.Mealtimes are always most welcome 
and give the more responsible members 
of the crew a much-needed interval. 
Our new gramophone is a vitally better 
instrument than the one we endured on 
the outward voyage, and as I was 
descending the ladder down into the 
fore-car, after lunch, I just caught a 
glimpse of Luck and Harris doing quite 
a nice one-step together. 

4.30 p.m. Scott brings ship down to 
try to see water and get an indication 
of our speed, but at 900 feet it is still 
very thick, so he abandons the attempt. 
In coming down from 3800 feet to 900 
feet we pass through no fewer than five 
separate cloud strata. In these thick 
clouds—we have been in them now 
since 3.30 this morning—we have no 
means of telling our speed, as they 
extend right down to the water. There 


is no alternative but to keep pegging 
away through the clouds. 

4.45 p.m. We appear above the 
clouds for a few blissful moments and 
see a beautiful cloud panorama. Range 
upon range of alternate white and slate- 
coloured mountains with wide, deep 
valleys and an occasional glimpse of 
bright blue sky immediately above. 
The glare is almost blinding, and we 
can only look at the sun for a moment 
or two at a time. - 

8.50 p.m. Again thick clouds and 
heavy rain. Clifden Wireless Station 
sounds very loud on the wireless, which 
shows we are getting nearer home ; and 
Durrant has just succeeded in getting 
East Fortune, 1100 miles away. He 
could just faintly hear them say the 
words, “ Saturday evening.” 

The Midnight Rain 

12 midnight. Still pouring with rain. 
Dropped flare : drift estimated as 10 
degrees to southward. As .we lay in our 
hammocks we listened to the rain 
beating pitilessly down on the outer 
cover of our trusty ship of the air, and 
our feelings, despite the weather, are 
those of complete confidence and security. 

Third Day. 6 a.m. Clouds beneath 
us look just like a gigantic soft, springy, 
fleecy, white feather bed, and they fill 
one with a strange irresistible feeling of 
wishing to jump down into them, 
probably the sort of feeling which 
some people feel when they are climbing 
a steep mountain face. 

8 a.m. Breakfast this morning is 
quite a festive meal, and as we reckoned 
it should be our last breakfast on board 
we are not so economical with our 
issues as usual. Message received from 
Mr. G. Constantinesco, the brilliant 
Rumanian inventor of Sonic trans¬ 
mission, welcoming us back to England. 

12.30 p.m. The clouds have all 
cleared away, but only temporarily, I 
feel certain. Height 5000 feet, per¬ 
fectly clear blue sky, and deep blue 
sea. Visibility is at its maximum, and 
at -this height, according to our text¬ 
books, we can see 81 miles. This means 
that we can see 162 miles from right 
forward to right aft, and the area we 
can see over works out at 19,200 square 
miles; and not a ship to be seen. 

Land in Sight 

7.25 p.m. Land in sight on our 
Starboard bow. Great enthusiasm on 
board. 

Scott alters his course to make the 
land. Cooke gets the large chart of the 
west coast of Ireland, and there is keen 
competition to see who will fix on the 
exact spot when we cross the coast. 
Two little islands lie right ahead of us. 
With our glasses we see the wireless 
mast of Clifden. 

These islands are almost certainly 
the same two little islands that appeared 
out of the fog to the delighted gaze of 
Alcock and Brown at the conclusion of 
their historical flight. A strange and 
happy coincidence. 

8.15 p.m. We head right in over 
the mountains, which at this spot are 
2900 feet high. What a wild and rugged 
coastline 1 A magnificent cloud pano¬ 
rama now appears. 

Huge white cumulus clouds of weird 
and fantastic shape surround us on all 
sides, and over the top peep out the 
tops of the mountains ; while through 
the gaps we see lakes, harbours, islands, 
and green fields, quite the prettiest 
picture we have seen on the entire 
voyage. 

It seems as if the elements have 
reserved their best cloud shapes, to 
welcome us as we cross over British soil. 


GLOWING METEORS 

Next Week in the Heavens 

EARTH PASSING THROUGH 
MYRIADS OF SHOOTING STARS 

By Our Astronomical Correspondent 

The Earth is now meeting the van¬ 
guards of the. famous stream of meteors 
know-n as the Perseides. They are 
visitors that meet with scant courtesy 
from their host Mother Earth, for those 
we see never return to space. Just now 
they should be looked for low down in 
the North-East as late as possible, 
where, at intervals of a few minutes, a 
visitant should be seen. August is the 
month when our globe gets most involved 
with them, more particularly about the 
eleventh and twelfth. On this occasion, 
unfortunately, the Moon will be much 
in evidence about that date, and will 
greatly reduce the spectacular effect. 

A Front Seat 

If' we can imagine our world to be a 
swiftly propelled tennis ball flying through 
the fine spray from a garden hose, we 
have a homely model of this display. 

It will help us to understand why the 
middle of the night or the early morning 
is by far the best time to look for meteors, 
because Britain in the early morning 
is on the front of the Earth, while in the 
evening we are behind the Earth. This 
fact makes all the difference to the 
celestial display. We need a front seat 
to see it well, for it is easy to under¬ 
stand that when we throw our tennis- 
ball through our spray of water it is the 
front half of the ball that will get most 
of the drops, and we do not enter the 
front half of our advancing globe till 
after 12 o’clock at night, while we leave 
it and enter the rear half at midday. 

Sweeping Through the Stream 

This, by the way, leads us to the in¬ 
teresting reflection that at midday wc 
are flying around on the Earth in a 
direction opposite to the Earth’s motion 
round the Sun, and therefore we are . 
moving far more slowly than at midnight, 
when we are whirling round on the 
Earth at 700 miles an hour in addition 
to the G8,ooo miles with which the Earth 
is carrying us bodily through space in 
her-journey round the Sun. 

Now, 68,000 miles an hour represents 
the speed with which our world is 
charging this meteor stream, while the 
meteors are charging us at an average 
speed of nearly 100,000 miles an hour. 
When we think of a swarm of irre¬ 
sponsible projectiles, numbering many 
hundreds of millions, flying at us at this 
rate, it is obvious that the impact must 
be terrible ; and, bearing in mind that 
the Earth’s great attraction often 
greatly accelerates this speed, the marvel 
is that we do not see more of the effects of 
this celestial bombardment. 

It has been calculated by astronomers 
that between fifteen and twenty million 
of these bodies will enter the Earth’s 
atmosphere in 24 hours, and yet we 
appear none the worse for it. 

What We See 

This is due to the protecting veil of 
pur atmosphere, which receives the 
impact when the meteors are .about 100 
miles above the Earth. They soon 
reach a white heat in consequence of 
their great velocity through it, and 
after speeding at varying angles and 
in various directions for some 30, 40, 
or 50 miles, they vanish. 

They usually perform this long journey 
in under two seconds, during which time 
we behold them as bright streaks of 
light, which die out simply.because the 
meteors are burnt out. Usually all that' 
falls to the ground—far below—is the 
“ meteoric dust.” The atmosphere is, 
however, charged with many of the 
elements that once composed the meteors 
which have been converted into gases, 
the glowing trail of which can often be 
seen. lingering after . meteors have 
ceased to exist. G. F. M. 
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A PARLIAMENT? STEP FORWARD FOR THE WONDER-EMPIRE 


SHALL INDIA HAVE 

British statesmen have been fore¬ 
most in trying to give self-government 
to all the peoples who were battling in 
the war. Lookers-on, who do not 
understand the difficulties of this great 
work, find fault with its slowness. 
Yet the British people should be the 
first to see how impossible it is to 
make all kinds of people free at once. 

As a race, we British, at home and 
overseas, believe in self-government, 
but actually only about one-sixth of the 
people of the British Commonwealth 
have self-government. That only one 
man in six under the British flag is free 
enough to choose his own form of 
government looks like a mockery. Let 
us see why this occurs. 

The theory of freedom in government 
is fine and true as long as it is applied 


to people who have reasonable ideas of 
what government means, and how- it 
should be managed ; but if they are 
uneducated, and with no care for good 
government, how can they rule them¬ 
selves well ? 

The people of India are in this state, 
as a whole, though a growing proportion 
are not. India is inhabited by scores 
of different types of people—one might 
say hundreds—and they speak as 
many different languages. 

Among them there is no such thing 
as unity, though religion brings some 
large groups into sympathy with each 
other. It is because of this disunity that 
the country has been over-run by con¬ 
querors, and is held securely now by Great 
Britain. To give India self-government in 
its own way would be to break it into 


small fragments and stop all progress. 
And yet the British, with their belief in 
self-government for all, cannot be 
satisfied with the present government, 
which really is imposed on the people 
by white officials, or by Hindoos they 
have trained to use British methods. 

The problem is how can we keep the 
present good government, and also 
make it free ? How can we train the 
people themselves to govern themselves 
wisely ? A Bill for this purpose is now 
before the British Parliament. 

It provides that there shall be a 
central Indian Legislature or Parlia¬ 
ment for all India, with two Chambers 
—an Assembly and a Council of State. 
The Assembly will consist of 120 mem¬ 
bers, most of whom will be elected by 
the people of the country. The final 


power will rest with the Council of 
State, with the Governor-General at 
their head, and through them ultimate 
control of the country by the British 
will be preserved if differences arise. 

But there will also be local parlia¬ 
ments which will deal with questions 
transferred to them by the All-India 
Legislature. In the local legislatures 
70 per cent, of the members must be 
elected and not more than 20 per 
cent, may be officials. 

In this way it is hoped that the people 
of Hindustan will be trained to under¬ 
stand public business, and be able to 
do a great deal of the work of governing 
now done by the British official class in 
India, who in the past have done 
wonders in securing the blessings of 
intelligent and impartial administration. 



July This Week in History 

27. Thomas Campbell born at Glasgow, 1777 

28. Thomas Cromwell beheaded, 1540 

29. Spanish Armada defeated off Calais, 1583 

30. William Penn died at Rusoombe, Berks, 1718 

31. Ignatius Loyola died in Rome, 155G 
August 1. Battle of the Nile, 1798 

2. Sir W. Parry discovered Barrow Strait, 1819 


are having winter rains. Their summers are dry, and as South Russ.a, United States, East Canada ; 
the crops grown are those grown round the Mediterranean sugar in Queensland, Mauritius,' Brazil, IVest 

Sea, these areas are called Mediterranean Lands. Rains Indies and Central America; almonds are 

are falling in India and China. The Nile is rising ripening in Spain, Italy, and Algeria 


WORLD-MAP IN THIS WEEK’S HISTORY • TWO MEN AND AN IMMORTAL BOY 


This week brings anniversaries of the birth 
of Thomas Campbell, the patriot poet, 142 
years ago; the death, 201 years ago, of William 
Penn, the immortal Quaker ; and of two great 
sea fights—Battle of the Nile, 121 years ago, 
and the defeat of the Armada, 331 years ago. 

T homas Campbell was one of the men 
. who have striven to be poets from 
their youth ; but he missed fame with 
his carefully-planned long poems, while 
winning it with a few short bursts of song. 

The poems that Campbell has made to 
ring through all the poetry books are 
“ Ye Mariners of England,” “ Battle of 
the Baltic,” and " Hohenlinden.” In 
writing this last stirring impression, 
Campbell described what he actually 
saw. These short poems have a swing 
and natural brightness that won for their 
writer a grave in the Poets’. Corner of 
Westminster Abbey. 

W illiam Penn was a Quaker friend 
of peace who was always in the 
wars. His father, an admiral, was known 
to the Stuart King James II., and the 
son owed some of his troubles and 
triumphs to this association with royalty. 

The admiral died with heavy money 
claims outstanding against the Govern¬ 
ment, and the son received colonising 


privileges as a set-off against them, and 
so, in a thickly-forested part of America, 
he established a colony which he called 
Sylvania, which James'II. changed to 
Pennsylvania, in memory of the admiral. 

From his youth William Penn was a 
Quaker, and because of that he was 
turned out of Oxford, and more than 
once was disowned by' his father. But 
nothing altered him. He believed that 
every man should be free to think what 
his mind tells him is right, and should 
not be persecuted for his beliefs. 

Penn was a wise man living in an age 
that could not fully understand his 
honest love of freedom. 

T he Battle of the Nile, fought by- 
England and France, destroyed 
Napoleon’s dream of conquering the 
East. Nelson cut Napoleon’s communi¬ 
cations by destroying his fleet, and so, 
instead of imitating Alexander in the 
East, Napoleon returned to Europe to 
dream dreams. 

But, great as was the effect of this most 
gallant of battles, more people remember 
it because of the boy who “ stood on the 
burning deck ” than because of its vast 
importance. The boy was the ten-y r ear- 


old son of Louis Casabianca, captain of 
the great French fla'gship L’Orient. 

The ship was in flames from the British 
broadsides that crashed into her, and she 
was bound to explode when the fire 
reached her magazine. Her crew fled 
from this certain death, but her mortally- 
wounded captain could not leave, and 
with him stayed his brave lad. 

The story as told in verse by' Mrs. 
Hemans, the English poet, touched the 
heart of the world. 

, 'F'he defeat of the Spanish Armada, 
with its 130 ships, 2430 cannon, and 
20,000 soldiers, was one of the moments 
of crisis in the history of the world, like 
those we passed through when the 
British line held fast at Ypres, and the 
French line held fast at Verdun. 

Like the Great War we have lived 
through, the Armada was long prepared 
for on the enemy’s side, and, as in the 
Great War, a different victory' would 
•have changed all the world, for Spain 
was the ambitious and arrogant Ger¬ 
many of those days. 

Then, as now, the defeat was complete, 
and the Spanish fleet was swept off the 
seas to disappear as utterly as the Ger¬ 
man fleet in our own time. 


PLACES ON THE MAP 

America. Shaded area of Canada and 
U.S. shows the great stock-rearing grassland. 
The cow-boy films are taken here. 

Arctic. In Arctic lowlands people are 
hunting, fishing, and gathering winter stores. 

Barrens. The treeless area of North 
America, above the 50 degrees line of tem¬ 
perature, is called the Barrens. It is swampy, 
and the home of myriads of mosquitoes. 

China. Chinese and Japanese are 
anxiously watching the growing rice plants 
in the fields flooded by the summer monsoon. 

Mackenzie River. The Mackenzie is 
named after its discoverer, who was also 
the first man to cross the Rockies from the 
East and make his way down to the Pacific. 

Nauru. The natives of this Pacific island 
have decided to be British. 

New Zealand. July is the coldest month 
of the year in New Zealand. 

Omsk. Omsk, the capital of Siberia, will 
soon be as great a wheat centre in the East 
as Winnipeg is in the West. 

Tundra. The treeless area of Europe 
and Asia, above the 50 degrees line, is called 
the Tundra. The area’ is very swampy at 
this time, and the hot sun encourages 
mosquitoes, so that the inhabitants and 
reindeer keep to the higher ground. 
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The Reign of Selfishness 

We have just passed through 
the most splendid time of selfless¬ 
ness that the British race has 
ever known, when millions of men 
offered up their lives for love of 
our country and as a duty to 
mankind. 

And now, in the very midst of 
Peace rejoicings, our country is 
passing through the most dis¬ 
graceful time of selfishness that 
it has ever known, when the 
people our young men died to 
save from a foreign foe are being 
robbed at home with barefaced 
greed. The robbers are a few 
-of our own countrymen, who 
grow rich at unheard-of speed, 
and their victims are our hard¬ 
working millions, the heroes who 
have fought for us, and all those 
who have suffered through these 
five sad years. 

. Who are these selfish people 
who trouble our land, put up the 
price of living everywhere, and 
threaten us with ruin ? They 
are the various middlemen who 
get between the producers of 
things and the buyers of things, 
and who force up the price in 
their own favour till the buyers 
can buy no more. 

The money that things are sold 
for, above the price they are 
honestly worth, does not go into 
the pockets of the men and 
women who made them—those 
who tilled the land, made the 
cloth, or sent the fruit to market. 
It goes to swell the purses of a 
few who merely buy and sell. 

The new name for the man who 
' revels in this grasping selfishness 
is profiteer. He has always been 
known, and in olden times he was 
called a forestaller. But the true 
name for him at any time is a 
shorter and uglier word. 

It must be possible for the 
Government to find out who these 
men are and to name them to us 
all. Six hundred years ago it 
was enacted that the forestaller, 
“ a public enemy of the whole 
community and country,” who, 
seeking his own evil gain, con¬ 
trived that goods should be sold at 
a dearer rate than the merchants 
expected, should for the first 
offence lose the things, for the 
second offence be put in the pil¬ 
lory, for the third be imprisoned 
and fined, and for the fourth be 
turned out of his town. 

Some punishments of the kind 
are certainly needed now. Prob¬ 
ably a first punishment of pub¬ 
lishing broadcast the name of a 
profiteer would be enough, for, 
instead of gaining social credit 
from his wealth, made out of the 
dire needs of all our people, he 
would then be held in public 
scorn, as he should be. It 
is a shame that a profiteer 
should be allowed to stalk 
abroad, like an ugly skeleton, 
at our Peace rejoicings. 



The Editor’s Table 
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Rich Lady and Idle Lady 

t t seems only the other day that a 
-*■ rich lady tried to solve the house 
problem by asking the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer if she could board in a 
workhouse. Now a mother has appealed 
to a magistrate to allow her to put her 
daughter in the workhouse for a month 
because she will not work. “ I thought 
if I could put her there for a month it 
would let her know the difference,” she 
said. Neither the rich lady nor the idle 
lady was allowed to go, but we like the 
idea of finding some new use for these 
great ugly places. They have been a 
disgrace to us all long enough. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

The Bishop of Birmingham says he 
owes a debt to the theatre. He is, of 

course, a man of credit, but they make 
most of us pay as we go in. 

® ® ® 

A pioneer sea scout: the buoy at the 
Nore. 

® ® ® 

Tailors, says one of tjierit, need 

courage and daring. So do the customers 
who have to meet their charges. 

a ® ®^- 

If Mr. Clynes is right, 

and “ bread-and-butter 
politics have ceased to 
be,” they are presum¬ 
ably having marga¬ 
rine in the House, 
like the rest of us. 

' ® • ®' 

Useful on fast buses : 
lightning conductors. 

® ® 

Somebody says the 
middle class is-doomed' 
to- extinction. What 
with one. thing and 
another we thought .they 
were put out already. 

® ®- 

A magistrate' objects 
Why the German that" Parliament legis- 
Naey aid not sink lates for the people as if 
itself in 1914 instead they were babies. It- 
of m 1919 forgets that -the . war 
is over and we arc no longer a nation 
in arms. ' 

® ® ® ■_ 

A plea for a stitch in time - ; a land¬ 
lord’s suit under the Rent Act. ; - 
® ® ®’ ; : 

Strange that, as somebody’says, “ the 
kinema lias given balance to'flie nation 
in very critical times,” for the kinema 
itself is always reeling. 

© 

A Queen’s Wonderful Shawl 
'T’he lacemakers of Flanders have made 
-*■ a wonderful shawl during their 
long years of suffering. The work was 
done secretly and in separate sections. 
A famous Belgian artist designed the 
shawl, which represents 12,000 hours of 
labour and 12,000,000 stitches, though 
it weighs under five ouhees. It is for 
the Oucen of Belgium. 

.© 

England, Mother of Heroes 

I see her not dispirited, not weak, but well 
remembering that she has seen dark days 
before ; indeed, with a kind of instinct that she 
sees a little better on a cloudy day, and that in 
storm of battle and calamity she has a secret 
vigour and a pulse like cannon. I see her in 
her old age not decrepit, but young, and still 
daring to believe in her power of endurance 
and expansion. Seeing this, 1 say—All bail 1 
Mother of nations," Mother of heroes! With 
strength still equal to the time; still wise to 
entertain and sw'ift to execute the policy which 
the mind and heart of mankind require at tire 
present hour; and thus only hospitable to the 
foreigner, and truly a home to the thoughtful 
and generous who are born in the soil. Emerson 



PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO KNOW 


George Washington’s Joy Day 
'"piJE spirit of immortal men will 
hover about a London “sale-room 
in the next few days. There are to be 
sold a precious copy of a. book of poems 
which succeeded so well in 1786 that it 
stopped Robert Burns from saying 
farewell to Scotland ; three manuscripts 
of novels in the handwriting of Sir 
Walter Scott; and a letter from George 
Washington in which he says, “ Wed¬ 
nesday next is dancing day,” and asks 
a shopkeeper to send him samples of all 
the coats he has, with the lowest ready- 
money prices, and “ please to mention 
whether there be buttons, binds, and 
twist to them or not.” The father of his 
country was evidently having a joy-day! 
© 

Fewer Strikes 

A contemporary reports that “ the 
great match factory at Gramont 
has been destroyed by fire.” This will 
save a good many strikes. 

© 

The Warning of History 

T^verybody hopes that nothing will be 
done to drag the Kaiser out of the 
gutter in which he lies.. While there is 
much to be said for a criminal trial, 
there is great danger that the dignity of 
a State Trial might raise him to a 
pedestal as an important figure in his¬ 
tory, and we have a warning from the 
case of Charles F. Most people now 
forget the .lies he told and the many 
things he had in common with the 
Kaiser, ajid remember simply the dig¬ 
nified way in which he died when death 
became inevitable. 

He nothing common did or mean 

Upon that memorable scene. 

It is Macaulay who says : 

Flis subjects began to love his memory 
as heartily as they had hated his person, 
and posterity has estimated his character 
from his death father than from his life. 

It would be a great pity to let that 
happen with this man, whose punish¬ 
ment is that he has fallen from the most 
dazzling throne in Europe to be a 
creature of no account. 

, © 

The Punishment Fitting the Crime 
"TAR. Addison, the new Minister of 
Health, is beginning as he means 
to go on. “ Is this the right thing to do 
and the right way of doing it ? ” is the 
question he puts to himself. “If it 
offends the gentlemen of the, parish 
pump, never mind. Get on with it.” 

That is the spirit that will win the 
war against disease. It is good that one 
of the first pieces of advice the Health 
Minister gives us all is to sleep with our 
windows open, and it is like a breeze 
coming in through the window to hear 
Dr. Addison say: “ I intend that 
the houses erected under the Housing 
Department shall have windows that 
open, and I will hang Sir James Car¬ 
michael if he provides houses with 
windows' that won’t." 

■ So that now Sir James Carmichael 
knows. Windows that will not open are 
the enemies of life, and to hang a man- 
who makes them is, after all, only a 
punishment fitting the crime. 

© 

My God, I thank Thee, Who hast made 
The earth so bright, 

So full ol splendour and of joy. 

Beauty and light; 

So many glorious things are here. 

Noble and right. 

Adelaide A. Proctor 


Bill Jones 

at ever has the ne’er do well who 
-‘-' l shirks work had such a glorious 
chance of laziness, combined with a full 
pocket, as during the war, provided he 
lives where a Government job caiT ba 
had. A London newspaper cites* as a 
well-known case the recent doings of a 
Kent labourer it calls Bill Jones. 

Bill, it remarks, was a man no em¬ 
ployer would engage if he could help it. 
But now a motor-lorry calls at his 
cottage door a quarter of an hour after 
Bill ought to be at work in the morning ; 
and brings him back, sleeping on the 
lorry floor, ten minutes before he 
ought to leave off in the afternoon. 

It is Bill’s boast that between these 
rides he never docs any work, and his 
wages, as an unskilled labourer, are 
£4 7s. 6d. a week. And all this is going 
on seven months after Peace. 

Meanwhile, skilled agricultural la¬ 
bourers in the neighbourhood, not being 
employed by the Government on war 
work no longer required, receive less 
than £2 a week for their labour and 
experience ; and the whole district 
round Westerliam is lifting its hands in 
wonder at the wisdom of Government 
experts who can create such a contrast 
as the genuine worker on ordinary pay 
and Bill Jones living like a gentleman. 
© 

July 

July, for you the songs are sung 
By birds the leafy trees among ; 

With merry carollings they wake 
The meadows at the morning’s break. 

And through the day the lisping breeze 
Is woven with their’tree-top glees : 

For you the prattling, pebbly brooks 
Are full of tales like story-books. 

For you a fragrant incense burns 
Within the garden’s blossom urns, 

Which tempts the bees to hasten home 
With honey for their honeycomb. 

The river, like a looking-glass, 

Reflects the fleecv cloudsThat pass, 

Until it makes us almost doubt 
If earth and sky aren’t changed about. 
July, for you, in silmce deep, 

The world seems fallen fast asleep. 

Frank Dempster Sherman 

© 

Stick-in-the-Mud 

'T'here is another pessimist. General 
Sir Ivor Maxse thinks a League 
of Tanks is preferable to a League of 
Nations. Well, a League of Old Carts 
is better still if you want to stick in 
the mud. 

© 

'Vx 

' V 



Mr. Handley Page Tries to Race a Wireless 

Mr. Handley Page thinks flying may com¬ 
pete with wireless. Mr. Marconi thinks Mr. 
Handley Page will find it hard to move 12,000 
miles a second. Our artist tries to picture it all. 

© 

A Child’s Prayer for Unselfishness 

Help me^O Lord, giver of all good things, 
that 1 may try to add, like the sunshine, to 
the happiness of the world. 

Help me to control my temper, to check 
wrong feelings, and to forget myself in a spirit 
of love for others. 
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AT THE GREAT DOOR OF ST. PAUL’S 


BIRDS CHANGE 
THEIR WAYS 

Curlews Coming Inland 

CURIOUS SEASIDE STORY 
FROM WALES 

Bird lovers will be interested in a 
note on the curlews of Monmouthshire, 
which seem to have made a sensational 
trek and adopted a new mode of living. 

Normally they are shore birds, haunt¬ 
ing sandy, muddy coasts and the 
estuaries of rivers. The most wary and 
timid of birds, they fly at the approach 
of man, and are noted for the fact that 
not only do they themselves take flight 
from him, but they deliberately warn 
other birds and animals of the presence 
of their dreaded enemy. 

An instance is recorded of one curlew 
which, after shrieking wildly over the 
head of a sleeping seal, swooped down 
and apparently flicked the animal with 
its wings, just as a man was aiming his 
gun at the unsuspecting animal. 

When the tide is out the curlew is on 
the shore, seeking its living ; when the 
tide is in the bird retires inland to hide 
among tussocks, or even in the long 
grass of uncut hay-fields. But its nest 
has almost invariably been discovered 
on moor, heath, or isolated boggy 
meadow. Now the curlews of Mon¬ 
mouthshire have changed all that. For 
the last two years they have been living 
and nesting in ploughed fields. 

The London Gulls 

Is there record of a similar change of 
habit among the birds elsewhere ? All 
sorts of theories rise to the mind. They 
may have been disturbed in their old 
brceding-liaunts ; they may be over¬ 
crowded ; they may be following the 
plover to the furrows ; they may be 
growing fearless of men. 

Whatever the explanation may be, it 
is clear that the tide of evolution still 
runs strong in the birds. Myriads of 
gulls now come in from sea to earn a 
livelihood by following the plough and 
picking up insects from the soil instead 
of fish from the sea. London, which a 
few years ago saw no gulls, has now 
swarms of them, and these once timorous 
birds have become accomplished, sturdy 
beggars along the Embankment. 

Birds do change their habits, as 
the sheep-killing rea of New Zealand 
reminds us. The curlews of Monmouth 
seem to be in the vanguard of progress; 
and inland folk who never before 
heard their shrill, penetrating cry, have 
ceased now to wonder at it. 


CHASING GNATS BY AIRSHIP 

An extraordinary proposal has been 
made to use small airships to hunt down 
gnats. There is far more in the plan 
than there seems to be. 

Florida and other Southern States are 
infested with disease-producing mos¬ 
quitoes, breeding in untracked swamps. 
It may take twenty years or more to 
construct roads and' bridges running to 
the waters in which these insects 
flourish, and in the meantime it is dis¬ 
heartening Work to fight mosquitoes with 
paraffin as. they spread out in clouds 
from their swampy retreats. 

A fairly small number of airships, it 
is thought, could. explore the tangled 
wilderness region of Florida, photograph 
it with aerial cameras, and then, at the 
proper season of the year, spray the 
principal breeding waters with a kind of 
paraffin projector. 


The Big Four and the Big Atlas 
400 Maps with 4000 Pictures 

4 men have re-shaped the world. 

40 men have re-mapped it, in 
400 maps in many colours, with 
4000 photographs, latest facts of 
40,000 towns, and the names of 
400,000 places on their maps 

See Harmsworth’s New Allas. Fart 1, lOd. 


Peace has come to London once'again, 
and a great day it was in the long, long 
story of our ancient capital. Wondrous 
sights it has seen, this old London, with 
all the glory of a thousand years about it.- 
But if you would fed peace as it is, 
the very stillness and the inner heart 
of it, walk slowly on some sunny day 
up the broad steps of St. Paul’s when the 
great western door is open. 

How small a thing is man when he 
stands in this great doorway, with the 
long nave in front of him and the 
columns with their arches rising up ! 

But walk slowly along the nave till 
you are in the very middle of the great 
dome, and then turn round and look at 
London streaming past. There is the 
unceasing river of humanity—men and 
women passing by to pleasure and toil, 
glad people, sad people, moving on as 
if for ever. Here we stand in the Past, 
where Wren meant us to stand, in the 


. We have heard of savage damsels 
who put rings through their noses in 
order to appear beautiful, but we doubt 
whether they are much more stupid 
than the girls of England who think they 
increase their beauty by putting white 
powder on their noses. 

A white nose is all very well for a 
clown or a corpse, but a white, dusty 
nose on a girl looks unhealthy, ugly, 
and absurd. The dusty, dead colour 
which the powder gives the nose is far 
from beautiful. There is some sense 
in chalking the tip of a billiard cue, but 
to put chalk-dust on delicate human' skin 
is a senseless thing to do. 

The Beautiful Skin 

Nothing in the world is more beauti¬ 
ful than the healthy, soft skin of a young 
girl—it is more beautiful than silk or 
satin or lily leaves, and it is just as 
ridiculous for girls to powder their faces 
as to powder their silk dresses or the 
lilies they wear. The “ pure - and 
eloquent blood ” should speak in the 


very presence of this man who built 
this place, almost within touch of 
Wellington and Nelson, with Sir Joshua 
Reynolds lying not. far awav, and Turner 
lying near him ; and the silence growing 
deeper as we stand. 

If you look up a guide book for the 
sights of London it will tell you of the 
Monument and Nelson’s Column and 
Buckingham Palace and the Horse 
Guards, and of a thousand other things, 
but greater than them all is the light 
through the open doorway of St. Paul’s. 

We are in the presence of noble 
monuments of men, but what it is that 
stirs us here is more than this. We are 
in the presence of those eternal mysteries 
of time and stillness and space and light. 
They seem to gather about us as wc 
stand looking down the spacious nave 
from this great dome of man to the light 
that streams through doors and windows 
from the illimitable Dome of God. 


cheeks, and should at least whisper in 
the nose, and to hide the skin and deaden 
its lustre with powder is a great mistake 
from the standpoint of beauty. 

Of course, if a girl should have a greasy, 
blotchy, unhealthy complexion, she may 
be excused for powdering, but even then 
it would be wiser for her to take the 
proper steps to get a rosy complexion 
than to whitewash an unhealthy one. 

Ruin of Health 

And young girls who use powder should 
remember that, however. fresh and 
healthy they may be, powder makes 
people suspect that they are unhealthy. 
Not only so, but it is almost certain that 
the use of powder blocks up the pores of 
the skin, and wrinkles the skin, and ruins 
its delicate texture,making it dull and dry. 

Altogether, powdering is" a foolish 
and ugly habit, and all men who really 
appreciate the delicate beauty of a girl’s 
healthy face hate to see the least trace 
of powder there. It is a sin against 
health and against beauty. 


LITTLE PORTRAITS 

The Director of National Health 

SIR ROBERT MORANT 

Never was there a time when so many 
changes were being made in the govern¬ 
ment of the country as now. New 
Ministries are being constantly formed 
to take charge of our lives, in the hope 
of making us all healthier, happier, and 
better off; and it is worth everybody’s 
while to note the men who are chosen to 
be the chiefs of these new departments. 

They must, above all, be strong men 
if they are to succeed—strong in mind 
and in will, knowing clearly what they 
want to do, and able to get others to 
help them boldly and heartily. 

And that is exactly the kind of man 
we find in Sir Robert Morant, who is 
the chief official of the new Health 
Ministry, formed to take care of the 
bodily well-being of all, young or old, 
who live in our land. 

A glance-at Sir Robert will tell you 
what he is. In his company men of six 
feet in height look of medium size 
Determination is written on his face. 

He has spent his life in organising the 
beginnings of public services. As a 
young man he went out to Siam to teach 
the King of Siam’s sons, and establish 
an education system in that hot and 
lazy but kindly land ; and ever since 
then Siam has been England’s friend. 

Then, after moving about Europe, 
examining methods of schooling, he 
became the chief of the English Board of 
Education, and started changes which 
were felt in all our schools. When the 
United Kingdom was ready for National 
Insurance he was chosen as the strong 
man to steer it on a difficult course. 

And now that health is felt to be the 
first of earthly . blessings for every 
human being, it is Sir Robert Morant 
who is selected to carry out the laws of 
the land that will make us keep the 
natural laws of health. 

He will do it if any man can, for 
power in character is united in him with 
a guardsman’s physique. He is certain 
to bend things to his will. J. D. 


MR. HARA OF JAPAN 
Editor as Prime Minister 

For the first time in its history Japan 
has a Prime 'Minister without a title, 
Mr. Kei Hara, and the people are re¬ 
joicing over this sign of the progress of 
popular government. 

For thirty years Japan has had an 
elected Parliament, but the leaders 
have been men of the nobility, class— 
princes, marquises, or counts. Now a 
commoner is at the head of the Cabinet. 

Mr. Hara has had a long training in 
public affairs. He began life as a 
journalist ; then entered the diplomatic 
service, and was sent to France as Consul. 
On returning to Japan, he became 
Minister in Korea ; and afterwards held 
high appointments in home and foreign 
affairs. He has, therefore, had varied 
experience in the management of public 
business. 

■ When out of office he has continued 
his work as a newspaper editor. He 
believes in party government, and is a 
shrewd party leader, though he is not a 
popular orator. 


BOATS ON THE ROOF 

We have heard many stories of the 
adventures of our troops in conquering 
German East and West Africa—• 
adventures with lions, leopards, hippo¬ 
potamuses, rhinoceroses, and, not least 
alarming, with stinging bees and biting 
ants. But nothing brings home to us 
more clearly the trials of the climate 
than one fact stated in a new book by 
Mr. H. C. O’Neill. Houses served-as 
houses should for our troops during the 
dry season; and in the rainy season the 
roofs served as moorings for canoes! 


DE-MO-BIL-I-SA-TION 



As the great day ol demobilisation of the schools draws near, Peter Puck 
grows weary at his desk and sighs for the sound of the glad sea waves 


Powdered Noses—By the , Children’s Doctor 
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World’s Peoples at the Great Peace 

SURVEY OF COUNTRIES IN THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
1. How Italy Made Herself a 
Great Nation Fifty Years Ago 

A BRAVE PEOPLE & THEIR THREE IMMORTAL LEADERS 


The nations are being reshaped and 
made anew ; from the ashes of the Great 
War will arise a new and better world. 

How do the nations stand at this great test¬ 
ing time, this starting-point of the new march 
onward by the Peoples of the World ? 

Here our International Correspondent will 
picture for us the chief countries, and give us 
glimpses of their place in history, their 
politics and problems, and the life of their 
Peoples. He will prepare us for that better 
understanding of the Peoples of the World upon 
which the League of Nations must be built. 

From the days when Englishmen 
began to travel Italy has been the 
country which they most desired to see. 

For this there were several reasons. 
Chief among them were that Italy is 
a land of surpassing natural beauty; 
that in Italy they could enjoy more 
fully than anywhere else the treasures 
of the arts—architecture, sculpture, 
and painting; and that there the 
Past communicates to the imagina¬ 
tion a peculiar thrill. 

The greater part of our civilisa¬ 
tion descended to us from Rome, 
When the world began to emerge 
from, the Dark Ages, Italy was the 
land where the light of civilisation 
began to glimmer afresh. The glories 
of medieval Italy were as highly 
prized as those of ,ancient Rome. 
Noble and beautiful churches were 
built; exquisitely lovely pictures 
were painted for them. Poetry and 
music were born again to soften the 
fierce manners of fighting men. 

Italy’s New Civilisation 

Thus the traveller, in Italy could 
trace the footsteps of two civilisa¬ 
tions, of the Romans and of the 
Middle Ages, when the rebirth of learn¬ 
ing as a living force—the Renaissance 
—changed both the thought and the 
appearance of Europe. 

Since the middle of the Nineteenth 
Century the Italians have created 
yet another civilisation. They are 
not now the masters of the world, as 
the Romans were, nor have they any 
ambition to be. They do not excel 
in the arts, as their medieval ancestors 
did. Their triumphs have been in 
science and its application to industry. 
They led the way in the invention 
and manufacture of electrical appli¬ 
ances. The unit of measurement in 
electric power, called the volt, was 
named after an Italian named Volta. 
Marconi is Italian. Italian doctors 
have done much to lessen suffering. 
The country has once more taken its 
place in the front rank of the nations, 
and it is for this reason that the 
Italy of today is often spoken of by 
Italians as the Third Italy. 

The Third Italy' 

This Third Italy has existed only 
fifty years. For a very long time the 
land was divided among a number 
of different rulers. The popes 
governed a large district, including 
Rome; Austrian emperors held many 
towns; there were kings of Naples and 
Sardinia, and so on. 

Not only were the people of different 
regions ; tinder different rulers: they 
were divided, also, by differences of 
language. Each region had its special, 
customs and modes of reckoning;. 
some had their own money, which 
was not taken beyond their frontiers. 


The inconvenience of having the 
country cut up into so many small 
states was annoying, so that- when 
the idea of Italian unity began to be 
talked about, people were ready for it 
everywhere. But it took a great many 
years to. unite the many separate 
states, and there was much hard fight¬ 
ing before the work was done. Only 
by the persistence of teachers like 
Mazzini, statesmen like Cavour, and 
bold adventurers like Garibaldi, was 
the New Italy brought into being. 
They steered the ship, and the people 
rallied to them gladly. The Third 
Italy was made by the Italian people.- 

Work for the Schools 

Yet it was not until many more years 
had passed that the People became 
Italians in the sense in which all 
inhabitants of Britain are British. A 
witty statesman said, after the work 
of unification had been completed by 
the capture of Rome from the popes, 
“ Now that we have a united Italy, 
we must make an Italian nation.” 

This was work for the schools. The 
differences in speech were gradually 
diminished. The same money anil 
the same postage-stamps were used 
everywhere. Local patriotism, the 
desire to see one small region flourish, 
gave place to a national sentiment, 
seeking the welfare of the whole. 

The change has not been all ■ for 
good. Misled by politicians and 
soldiers, the Italians have fought 
colonial wars which cost them dear. 
They are heavily taxed; they have 
been obliged to adopt compulsory 
military service. Most regions are 
more justly governed than they were 
before unification, but there are 
many grievances still unredressed 
which press painfully upon the People. 
Vigour of the People 

The politicians, before the War, 
went so far astray from the path which 
the People would have preferred to 
follow that they made an alliance— 
the Triple Alliance—with Germany 
and Austria, though the, memory of 
Austrian oppression still, stirred 
Italian minds to anger." Fortunately 
they only promised to support the 
Central Powers if these Powers were 
attacked, so they were able to refuse 
to help in the war made by Germany 
in 1914, and after .ten months they 
joined the Allies against Germany. 

The Italian People then gave further 
proof of the vigour of the Third 
Italy. Their soldiers fought bravely 
and obstinately under very hard 
conditions. Most of their fighting 
was in the high mountains or on such 
difficult ground as the Carso, a 
waterless, stony desert above Trieste. 
When they were defeated, the blame 
was at first wrongly put upon the 
troops, but it was the generals who 
blundered. In due course the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, General Cadorna, was 
dismissed, and it was admitted that 
the troops had been unjustly censured. 
Their part was well done whenever 
they were capably led, and the 
Italian People at home bore pluckily 
the sufferings caused by scarcity of 
food and coal. They proved that they 
were indeed a nation, although less 
than half a century old. H. F. 


INVENTIONS & IDEAS 
Things Just Patented 

By our Patent Office Explorer 

These inventions, being only just patented,are 
not yet available tor the public, and the Editor 
has no further information concerning them. 

BROOM WITH RENEWABLE BRISTLES 

The broom-head has perforation for 
insertion of fresh bunches of bristles, 
as required, and these plugs are held 
in position by bolts. 
Every girl knows that 
brooms wear out . in 
parts,and by this means 
they can be repaired 
as needed and used much longer. 

A HEATED GLOVE FOR AIRMEN 
The glove is 
heated by 
electricity, the 
wires passing 
up and down 
the fingers and 
thumbs. They 
are kept in 
position b / linen conduits, or channels. 

FRESH FLOWERS 
An irrigation can 
for hanging flowers is 
quite a useful nov¬ 
elty. The can is above 
the flower basket 
and has a siphon 
tube through which 
passes a wick. From 
this the water in 
the can flows slowly 
and regularly, and 
drops on the flowers, 
saving the continual 
watering by hand. 

A SAFETY SAUCEPAN 
The saucepan has a double bottom, and 
is fitted with a wedge- 
shaped collar. A, for 
resting on the rim of 
another saucepan con¬ 
taining boiling water, 
in which it is placed. 

It also has a foot, B, 
with perforations, so that it can be 
stood in another sducepan. Milk can b 
boiled without fear of being burnt in 
this new contrivance. 






A FINGER RING TO HOLD THINGS 

The ring, which looks like an ordinary 
large signet 
ring, has a 
receptacle i 11 
which can be 
placed' por- 
Traits, an 
identification disc, a- dose of medicine 
in tablet form, or something similar. 



A COLLAPSIBLE CRUTCH 

A crutch made to close up 
like a telescope, the various 
sections being held in place by 
a catch. This crutch can be 
made of varying lengths, and in 
places of amusement can be 
closed right up and put out of 
the way. 



A TELESCOPIC HOLDER 

A holder for cigars or ciga¬ 
rettes with the usual mouth- 


Jj piece, the whole 
being telescopic 
so that it will 
close up into a very small space. A com- 
plete holder, however, is itself very small. 
SOAP IN A SHAVING BRUSH 
The- handle of the brush is made 
hollow, and a stick of shaving soap 
inserted. This 
feeds the bristles 
with lather, and 
when more soap 
is required the end of the brush is pressed. 
A CHICKEN COOP AND HEN RUN 



This simple structure is made in a 
triangular 
shape with 
a wired run 
in front that 
has a hinged 
wind screen, 
A, which can be turned over on either 
side. A pole at each end enables it to 
be moved easily about. 



RED INDIAN GIFT TO 
WHITE RACES 

SECRET OF THE CORN¬ 
FIELDS 

Tropical Plant Grown in Cold 
Climates 

TRIBE’S GREAT ACHIEVEMENT 

It is now known that during the 
wheat shortage of the war the Mandan 
tribe of Red Indians, at Fort Berthold, 
in Dakota, revealed a secret which may 
considerably extend food resources in all 
cold climates. 

The Mandan Indians dwelt, in tlie 
eighteenth century, by St. Louis, and 
were distinguished by their civilisation, 
living in log-built houses, and farming 
with remarkable skill. Wasted by war 
with the Sioux, and finally stricken 
with smallpox, the tribe dwindled to 
300 men, women, and children, and were 
given a land of their own in Dakota. In 
course of time the white farmers sur¬ 
rounded them, and Dakota and other 
North-Western States became wheat- 
lands and oat-lands, like the adjoining 
prairie provinces of Canada. 

The Maize Puzzle 

The Mandans, instead of growing 
wheat, went on cultivating the cheaper 
and more abundant maize, or Indian 
corn, and the white farmers tried to 
imitate them. The farmers found, how¬ 
ever, that their maize crops continually 
failed through frost, and were puzzled 
to know why. 

Maize is a tropical plant. When it 
was first discovered by the Maya tribes 
of Southern Mexico, it was only a coarse 
grass, producing tiny ears like the top 
of a wheat stalk; By hundreds of years 
of patient work the Mayas increased 
the size of the maize, and from them 
native farming slowly spread into 
Northern America, where the settled 
tribes and the wandering hunters warred 
until the coming of the white man. 

Frost-Proof Corn 

Then, about the time Sir Walter 
Raleigh founded the colony of Virginia, 
the Mandans took up the work of the 
ancient Mayas. They wanted to bring 
under cultivation the cold northern 
lands about tlie Missouri, and, knowing 
nothing of wheat, oats, barley, and other ' 
Old-World grain, they began to experi¬ 
ment with maize, which most of us know 
as Indian corn. Every year they sowed 
some of it where no crops could grow. 

A few plants would survive gale and 
frost, and, though stunted with cold, 
these produced a little grain. These 
handfuls of frost-proof grain were sown 
and carefully tended, and after centuries 
of effort—wonderful in an unlearned 
people without any recorded knowledge 
-—the Mandans produced a new kind of 
maize not affected by frost. 

How It May Save Shipping 

During the war an American student 
of Red Indian ways and traditions was 
staying with the Mandans. He knew 
little or nothing about farming, but it 
struck him that there was something 
extraordinary in the fact that good 
maize was being grown in the great bend 
of the Missouri, not far from the frontier 
of Saskatchewan. He talked with a 
curious personage known as Buffalo Bird 
Woman, and she revealed the Mandan ’ 
secret of growing frost-proof maize, 
saying that it might help their white 
neighbours to overcome the scarcity of 
grain caused by the war. 

Tlie new maize is a short, spreading 
plant, looking somewhat like a stunted 
shrub; and America hopes to see it 
growing soon, thanks to the secret given 
up by this little tribe on the Missouri 
river. It is the last great discovery in 
American food production, and we may 
soon be able to grow frost-proof maize 
in this country, and save some of the 
shipping space that will be so badly 
needed for years to come. 
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THE UNGRATEFUL 
GUCKOO 

Nature’s Big Family 
Grows Up 

BIRD WITH A BAD NAME 

By Our Country Correspondent 

It is interesting at this time to look 
out for young cuckoos, which are getting 
very big and beginning to be a burden 
to their long-suffering foster-parents. 
The cuckoo mother quite neglects her 
offspring, laying her egg in another 
bird’s nest, or, if the nest is incon¬ 
veniently situated, laying it on the 
ground, and then carrying it to the 
nest in her bill. 

The unsuspecting bird whose home 
has been invaded hatches it out with her 
own eggs, and then, while the young 
cuckoo is still blind and naked, it pitches 
its poor little foster brothers and sisters 
out of the nest, to die on the ground or 
fall victims to some prowling cat. The 
foster-parent is usually a titlark, hedge 
sparrow, or pied wagtail, though other 
small birds’ nests are also made use of. 

The Policeman’s Rattle 

The poor mother has her work cut out 
to get sufficient food for such a big and 
voracious child, and she goes on with 
her charitable work long after the young 
cuckoo is fledged. It is believed that the 
hen cuckoo lays about six eggs during 
the season, depositing them in different 
nests, which ensures the young being 
properly cared for. These young cuckoos 
do not migrate till August, some time 
after their parents have flown away. 

If you hear a noise in the woods like 
the springing of a policeman’s rattle, 
or the vibration of the tongue against 
the roof - of the mouth, you may be 
pretty sure you are near a nightjar, or 
goatsucker. This strange bird is greatly 
feared by ignorant country people. 

In its habits, it is true, it is very unlike a 
bird. It squats on the ground or at full 
length along a branch, and certainly 
looks more like a reptile. Its mottled 
brown plumage harmonises with the 
background, and if you disturb it about 
dusk it has an unpleasant habit of flying 
round your head and flapping its wings 
in your face. Its eyes, too, are staring 
like an owl’s. 

The Nest on the Ground 

The bird, however, is a true friend to 
man. Its food consists wholly of 
insects, and principally of mischievous 
insects, such as the notorious cockchafer, 
of which it is particularly fond. It is 
one of the few birds that do all good 
and no harm. It takes no toll of the 
farmer’s crops, and there is no bird that 
so well merits protection. 

It builds no nest, but lays its two 
mottled eggs on the bare ground. The 
name of goatsucker, by which it is 
sometimes known, is due to a foolish 
old superstition, without a vestige of 
foundation, that it stole the milk of the 
goats left in the field at night. 

The blackcap will soon be ceasing its 
song, and the turtle-dove's plaintive 
“ tur-tur ” will not be heard much 
longer. The young swifts are fledged, 
and also the swallow’s second brood. 

Various grasshoppers are to be seen 
now, and to our butterfly list we may 
add the small skipper. 

Ariiong new' wild flowers are common 
feverfew, gipsywort, wild teasel, wild 
angelica, and wormwood. C. R. 


NEXT WEEK IN THE GARDEN 

Take up shallots when the leaves begin 
to decay, dry them in the sun, and store 
in a dry place. Pinch off the tops of 
tomatoes, and thin and train the shoots. 
Peg down the long shoots of vegetable 
marrows so that they may root at the 
joints and continue longer in bearing. 

Trim and tie creepers as growth pro¬ 
ceeds, in order to prevent their being 
broken off by high winds. Run the hoe 
through the flower-beds and borders to 
keep down weeds. 
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FIRST AND LAST THINGS ALIVE 
Bacteria’s Marvellous Power of V/alung After 1000 Years 


Many naturalists believe that the first 
living creatures on the earth were 
bacteria, or microbes, for some of them can 
thrive well on water and dissolved salts. 

However that may be, if the earth 
should come to an end, it is more than 
likely that the last living creatures on 
the scene would be bacteria, for some of 
them live on the dead bodies of plants 
and animals, reducing these to clean and 
simple substances. There is no rotting 
apart from the work of bacteria. 

These microbes incline more towards 
plants than animals, but may almost be 


said to form a kingdom by themselves. 
Many are so microscopically small that 
a little crowd might be put inside a 
comma on this page. 

But although they are so minute tl-.ey 
have great power for good or evil, and in 
a hundred ways are wrapped up in the 
bundle of life with man and other living 
creatures. They have beenin the world, 
apparently, almost as long as life itself, lor 
a few years ago Professor Walcott dis¬ 
covered fossil bacteria in limestone which 
was estimated at 33 million years old. 

Busy Workers in the Earth 

Whether they are as old as that or not, 
there are other records of fossil bacteria, 
and it seems certain that these infini¬ 
tesimally small creatures played an 
important part in forming the crust ol 
the earth. Today they appear to be 
active in some places in capturing lime 
from sea-water and forming deposits of 
chalk mud. In other places they help to 
form deposits of bog-iron ore ; they also 
make and improve soil; and they help to 
weather the surface of rocks. 

What .does a microbe look like ? We 
hear constantly about the microbes that 
cause influenza, plague, malaria, and the 
many diseases against which doctors are 
perpetually fighting; but microbes are 
not always the enemy of man. Even 
loaf of bread we eat has been made to 



natural facts of the day 

The universe moves to order 
like a clock Sunrise and sunset, 
tnoonrise and moonset, high tide 
at London Bridge, ever they 
come and ever they go, while 
nations rise and fall. 

Here is next week’s time-table 
of sun, moon, and sea, given for 
London, from Sunday, July 27 

Time-table of Sun, Moon, and Sea 

Sunday Tuesday Friday 
Sunrise .. 5-16 a.m. 5-19 a.m. 5-24 a.m. 

Sunset .. 8.55 p.m. 8.52 p.m. 8.4Sp.m. 

Moonrise .. 5-44 a.m. 8.15 a.m. 11.46 a.m. 

Moonset ... 8.36 p.m. 9.24 p.m. 10.26 p.m. 

High Tide .. 2.54p.m. 4.19P-m. 6.4p.m. 

Next 
Week’s 

Moon _ 

. . ! Monday Tuesday Friday 

Other Worlds. Venus is now the only planet 
visible. 


" rise " by means of the yeast germs ; 
acetone for explosives is made by germs 
acting on grain ; the different kinds of 
cheese are due to the different flavours 
given to sour milk by different microbes. 

100,000 in an Inch 

There are several families. One, a 
round organism about a hundred- 
thousandth of an inch across, grows in 
clusters like bunches of grapes ; this 
tvpe is known as the staphylococcus. 
Thousands of these lie in the crevices of 
the skir. of your hand. The cold you had 
in March was due to millions of these 
germs congregating in the back of your 
nose and throat. 

Another round genii grows in lines, 
and this is called the streptococcus. 
Sometimes they grow in pairs, sometimes 
in fours, and sometimes in little cubical 
groups like baskets. In the case of the 
pneumonia coccus each pair is enclosed in 
a tiny sheath. 

More interesting shapes have little 
flagella—tiny tails, or “ fins,” with 
which they" can swim ; the typhoid 
bacillus is like this. A bacillus is a 
little rod-shaped germ. Sometimes it 
ends in a circular “ spore,” like the lock¬ 
jaw germ, which is called a drum-stick 
bacillus. Then there are the curved, or 
j cork-screw, germs, like the cholera 
organism ; this is called a spirilla. 

What Happens in the Yeast 

Every germ possesses the wonderful 
power of being able to produce another 
genu. A yeast .cell looks very like a 
microscopic potato. A little protuber¬ 
ance forms at the edge, which grows 
bigger and bigger until it comes apart 
from the mother cell, and a second yeast 
cell l;as come into being. This happens 
once in about twenty minutes, so that 
if one germ starts to grow it will produce 
over half a million germs in 12 hours. 

But microbes will only grow if they 
find a suitable place with the food they 
require. Anthrax germs will shrivel up 
into tiny “ spores ” if they find them¬ 
selves in uncomfortable quarters, and 
these spores may remain for years quite 
harmless. The spores of certain microbes 
arc like eggs, only they can be “ hatched ” 
after years of idleness. 

Spores have been found even in the 
frozen mammoths of prehistoric time, 
and have been brought to life again in 
the incubator after ten centuries of sleep. 

The microbe is the simplest form of life. 
It just has the power of producing 
families, someof which are beneficial 
and some injurious to mankind. 
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Site is rather low down in the West. 


FILMS IN A HURRY 

An improvement in films allows 
pictures to be shown at any speed— 
either at the same rate as they are taken, 
or slower. Hitherto-, they have been 
shown much faster to avoid flickering, 
so that we can now get-rid of the 
nuisance of films in too much of a hurry. 


Song with Music Next Week 


TWO GRAINS FOR ONE 

And Both of Them Better 

HOW SCIENCE IMPROVES 
THE STAFF OF LIFE 

Wheat, “ the staff of life ” for people 
living in temperate climates, has two 
fine features, but they are not often 
both found in the same crop. Some 
varieties of wheat produce a big crop, 
but the grains are soft, and do not bake 
well unless they are mixed with harder 
and dryer grains. Other varieties are 
dry and hard and fine for milling, but 
the crop is not so heavy. 

England and Scotland produce heavy 
crops—it may be forty bushels to the 
acre—but the wheat is not altogether 
good. The Canadian prairies produce 
the finest quality of grain, under a more 
quickly ripening sun than ours, but the 
crop is light. A question for agricul¬ 
tural science is how to unite abundance 
with high quality. 

It is now claimed that this has been 
done. Linked with the English Board of 
Agriculture is the Plant-breeding Station 
of Cambridge University which makes 
experiments in seed corn ; and it has 
introduced two varieties which in 19x7 
made a world’s record for the abundance 
of their yield. They reached 96 bushels, 
or 12' quarters, to the acre—a wonderful 
result ! Each new growth of seed has its 
distinctive name, and these two suc¬ 
cesses were called “ Yeoman ” and 
“ Fenman.” 

Now it is claimed, after careful milling 
and baking tests, that Yeoman wheat 
is not only a champion producer oi 
quantity, but that it will bake into bread 
of such good colour and lightness that 
it does not need any mixture of im¬ 
ported corn to bring it up to the standard 
of quality the British housewife requires 
in her loaf. 

So that science is not only making 
more than two grains grow where only 
one grew before, but they are much 
better grains. It is a glorious world— 
for everybody but the pessimist. 


La lour La houillc Le pot de lleur 

IAv.il coule sous le pont. 

Lc rossignol cliante dans les bois. 

Marie porte un peigne en ecaille. 

I.a tour est tres anciennc. 

On brulc de la liouille clicz nous. 

Or met le pot de fleurs sur la table. 

F 1 ERE RfiFONSE 

An cours d’rih combat naval la 
frigate la Siirveillante perdit ses trois 
mats. Elle reussit neanmoins a couler 
le navire ennemi et se fit remorquer 
dans lc port de Brest. 

L'r.e princesse voulut visiter les 
glorieux debris de la fregate. 

“ N’est-il pas vrai,” dit-e'le, “quo les 
cnncmisontcloueleur pavilion an mat ? ” 
“ Madame,” repondit fierement un 
matelot frangais, “ le notre etait cloue 
par l'honneur au cceur de notre brave 
capitaine.” 


BITTERN BOOMS AGAIN 

Home Once More in the Norfolk 
Broads 

Bitterns, once common in England, 
but so diminished in numbers that they 
are regarded as no longer British birds, 
have returned' this summer to their old 
haunts, and their solemn booming has 
been heard in the Norfolk Broads, 
where they have been nesting and rear¬ 
ing their young. 

We must hope for the best in the 
case of the bitterns, for we want them 
back ; but we cannot be sure of their 
returning regularly. We have over 200 
species of true British birds, but another 
160 and odd species come to us. Of 
these, however, fully 100 are irregular 
in their coming, and it remains to be 
seen whether the bitterns join the happy, 
home-coming minority, or the shy 
casual majority that drop in to see us 
from time to time. 


A NOTTINGHAM BOY 

Dudley Watkins, a twelve year old 
Nottingham schoolboy, in the Hunt¬ 
ingdon Street School, who for several 
years has been watched over by the 
Education Committee, because of his 
natural cleverness as an artist, has 
painted the Nottingham historical 
pageant that was held in 1917, and his 
work is being exhibited in the Art 
gallery of Nottingham Castle, where it 
is attracting popular notice, and is 
greatly admired. 

A portrait of Dudley, from whom great 
things are expected confidently as lie 
grows up, is given, with some examples 
of his work, on page 12. The Children’s 
Newspaper sends him its compliments. 
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What Has Happened 

A brief synopsis of what has happened 
appeared in last week’s issue. 

CHAPTER 46 
. Martin Plays the Game 

Martin was up nearly a thousand 
feet; the cool air beat upon liis 
burning face, and cooled not only 
his cheeks but his hot and angry 
soul. And as he began to get back 
to his usual steady-going self his 
heart smote him sorely. Every 
minute he felt more like' a soldier 
who is running away from the enemy. 

He turned and looked back. 
There was the strange island lying 
grilling under the blaze of the tropic 
sun; there was the town with its 
mysterious - looking houses, and 
above, on its hill, the great temple 
palace towering against the in¬ 
tensely blue sky. 

And on its domed roof stood a 
figure—a figure looking no bigger 
than an ant, yet from which the 
sun struck a flaming yellow ray. 

Though the distance was far, far 
too great for Martin to recognise 
him, yet he felt instinctively that 
this was Akon. 

Yes; Akon roused by ihe roar.of 
the plane had climbed to the top¬ 
most point of the temple roof, and 
now was watching his • English 
friend flying away across the sea— 
leaving him and his to the ugly 
mercies of Odan and his crew. 

A hot flush of shame reddened 
Martin’s cheeks, and, like a flash, he 
turned the plane, wheeling at such 
an angle that for a moment she 
side-slipped, and was almost out of 
control. But he righted her at 
once, and, opening , her throttle to 
its widest, came roaring back 
across the harbour, heading straight 
for that lonely figure standing there 
on the temple roof. 

Three minutes later he was flash¬ 
ing across the ancient city'. Now he 
saw close beside Akon’s towering- 
figure the squat, powerful form of 
Hymer, the priest. Both raised 
their swords in salute as he passed 
high overhead. 

Below, set in the centre of the 
palace grounds, was the lake, a 
little space of purest blue set in a 
frame of flowering shrubbery. 
Martin cut out his engine, and, 
sliding down through tire wide 
spaces of air, alighted with a slight 
splash in the centre of the sheet. 

Before he reached the bank 
Akon and tlic priest were there to 
greet him. The relief on Akon’s 
face filled Martin with fresh remorse. 

The prince stepped forward with 
outstretched hands. 

" I told Hymer that they could 
not hold you, ” he said triumphantly, 

“ but even 1 did not dream that 
you would not only' trick Odan, but 
also recover your flying machine.” 

Martin stood with bent head and 
downcast eyes. 

“ But neither of you believed 
that, once I was free, I could have 
deserted y r ou,” he answered, in a 
low, shamed voice. 

“ Deserted us i How mean 
you ? " asked Akon wonderingly. 

“ Did you not see ? ” returned 
Martin . bitterly. “ Did you not 
watch mo flying away towards the 
other island ? ” 

" I—I thought that you were 
trying the powers of your machine,” 
stammered Akon. 

" Nothing of the sort. I was 
leaving you—deserting you. Don’t 
you understand ? “ cried Martin 
fiercely. 

The priest stepped forward. 

“ The greater y-our credit, 
Englishman, that you have come 
back to us,” he said, in his deep 


voice. " Do not blame yourself. 
From y-our face I can see that much 
has befallen you since Odan stole 
you away. If I mistake not ”—his 
little, shrewd ey-es scanned Martin’s 
face keenly—“ if I mistake not, you 
have passed through the ordeal of 
the cave. Is it not so ? ” 

“ The white beast in the under¬ 
ground lake—is that what you 
mean ? ” asked Martin. " Yes, 
that was it.” 

Akon started back. 

“ You have faced the monster 
that never dies ? ” he gasped, in a 
tone of utter unbelief. 

“ He’s dead all right now,” said 
Martin grimly. 

Akon opened his mouth, but 
could find no words. He looked at 
Martin as though he were something 
above mere man. 

" Oh, it’s nothing to make a tuss 
about!” went on Martin pettishly. 
" I gave him one of our powder 
pills, and blew his beastly head off. 
About time, too. From the look of 
him he’d been living on human 
sacrifices for a century or two.” 

Lightly as he spoke, Martin could 
not help shivering at the recollec¬ 
tion of the ghastly ordeal lie had 
gone through. 

Hymer saw the shiver ; saw, too, 
that Martin, in spite of all his 
pluck, was on the point of collapse. 

“ What y r ou require, my friend, 
is food and rest,” he said bluntly. 
“Come with me at once. No; you 
need not wait to secure your flying 
machine. We will attend to that.” 

So saying, he took Martin by the 
arm, and led him to his quarters. 
He made him undress, and while he 
did so prepared a bath, in which he 
dissolved certain powders. 

The result was magical. Almost 
as Martin stretched his aching 
limbs in the cool water the pain 
and soreness left him, and his 
strength came back. 

When he had bathed, Hymer 
brought. him a drink in a great 
crystal cup. The liquid was violet 
in colour, yet clear and sparkling. 

As soon as Martin had drunk it 
the priest bade him lie down. In 
three minutes he was sound asleep, 
and when, some four hours later, 
he awoke very Suddenly, he was 
hungry as a wolf, and felt as fit as 
he had ever been in his life. 

For a moment he lay quiet, 
wondering what it was had roused 
him so sharply. Then came a thud 
from somewhere overhead, a thud 
so heavy that the building, massive 
as it was, seemed to quiver. 

Martin leaped to his feet, and 
began flinging on his clothes. As he 
did so came another of those 
tremendous thumps, and immedi¬ 
ately afterwards Hymer entered. 

" So you are awake ? ” he said 
gravely. . 

" I should think I was. What is 
happening ? ” 

“ Odan is attacking with all his 
forces,” answered the priest. 

“ But what is the noise ? Surely 
he has no - guns ? ” 

" No, my friend, he has not guns. 
Those are great stones which he is 
hurling upon us with his catapults.” 

CHAPTER 47 

The Battle Begins 

Martin stared at the priest. To 
him a catapult was a little instru¬ 
ment made of a forked stick and 
elastic, for shooting rats or small 
birds. A catapult that could hurl 
huge boulders, on to the tall roof 
of the palace was something quite 
new to him. . 

“ Catapults ! ” he repeated won¬ 
deringly. “ Can we see ? " 


me,” he said, and -led the way out 
of the room. 

He took Martin to an upper 
floor and into a bare room, lit, not 
from above like the other rooms, 
but with deep narrow slits in the 
walls. 

" Look out ! ” said the priest 
grimly. 

Martin went to the window, and, 
as he peered through, Hymer saw 
him start. 

Well he might, for the sight that 
met his eyes was a startling one. 
The embrasure faced the harbour, 
and below the palace the broad 
quays were black with armed men. 
There were thousands of them, 
mostly Lemurians, but all led and 
officered by Odan’s Norsemen. . 

Directly in front of the palace, 
at the end of the wide street which 
led up to it, was a huge wooden 
erection on wheels. From it rose 
two tali uprights made of thick, 
springy bamboo. These were 
joined at the top by a cross-piece, 
in the centre of which was a sort of 
cup made of strong canes. From 
the cross-piece raw hide ropes ran 
back to a sort of windlass. . Men 
were working the windlass, slowly 
straining back the bamboos until 
the cross-piece was almost level 
with the ground. 

When the cross-piece was at 
last in position, two more men 
brought forward a boulder, wheel¬ 
ing it on a small four-wheeled 
truck. So massive was it that it 
took four men to lift it and place 
it in position. 

“ Three hundred pounds if it’s 
an ounce.” muttered Martin. 

" Stand back! ” said Hymefl 
sharply, but Martin was too fas¬ 
cinated to move. 

Next moment another man 
standing by with a mallet struck 
loose the bolt which held the 
trigger in position. 

There was a sharp twanging 
sound, followed by a tremendous 
whizz, and the huge stone, soaring 
upwards in a great curve, came 
rushing towards the palace. 

Hymer caught Martin by the 
arm and dragged him back. Then 
came a crash overhead, as loud, 
almost, as if an eighteen pounder 
shell had hit the roof. The whole 
room rocked with the force of the 
impact, and mortar loosened from 
the walls rattled down in showers. 
Then followed a terrible rumble as 
the stone, accompanied by a" mass 
of rubbish, went rolling away down 
the slope of the dome to fall in 
thunder to the ground below. 

Martin turned to Hymer, and there 
was a very grave look on his face. 

" How long will it take them to 
smash us up at this rate ? ” he 
asked. 

“ The roof is holed already,” 
replied Hymer bitterly. “ Before 
morning it will be battered in 
completely. And, alas, we have no 
engines capable of reaching theirs! ” 

“ But.” said Martin, “ even if 
the roof goes, they can’t get in 
that way. We can always retreat 
to the lower floor.” 


" You do not understand, 
Englishman,” replied Hymer. 
“ Once the roof is opened, they 
will throw fire balls upon it. Then 
what can save us ? " 


“ Phew 1 1 hadn’ 

that,” said Martin. “ 
to be a bit awkward, 
me I shall have to 
Bat and try a little 
medicine upon them, 
bombs ought to make 
in that crowd there.” 


t thought of 
This is going 
It seems to 
take out the 
of their own 
A few of our 
a nasty mess 


“ But they know already of the 
power of your bombs," objected 
Hymer. “ Will they not scatter 
and take cover ? ” 

“ Quite likely they will,” allowed 
Martin thoughtfully. “ Still, they 
wouldn’t be able to work that 
infernal machine of theirs if they 
were under cover.” 

“ True, Englishman, but you 
cannot fly above them always. 
As you have told me, of the spirit 
which your machine drinks there 
is but little left, and we have no 
more to give you.” I 

Martin nodded. Hymer had hit 
the weak spot at once. There was 
no getting out of the fact that 
Martin had not petrol left for this 
sort of thing. And it was absolutely 
necessary to keep enough in his 
tanks to fly back to Lost Island 
when the time came. 

Another monstrous stone crashed 
on the roof of the palace. It was 
followed -by a terrific clatter of 
falling masonry. 

Martin’s lips tightened. 

“ That went through,” he said. 
“ Priest, it’s up to us to do some¬ 
thing, and it seems to me that the 
Bat is the only ’weapon by which 
we can reach them. Let me try a 
bomb or two. It may scare them." 

“ That is true, my friend. The 
fire balls will of a certainty terrify 
them. Yet, I tell you, that so long 
as Odan lives he has the power to 
bring them back to battle.” 

“ Then the ugly beggar has 
jolly well got to die ! " exclaimed 
Martin. It was only the sight of 
Ilymer’s puzzled face which made 
Martin realise that he had spoken 
in English. 

“ Then Odan must die,” he 
explained in Norse. 

" I would give my own life 
could I but be sure of his death," 
replied Hymer, and there was a 
glitter in his eyes which told 
Martin that he meant what he 
said. " But Odan, more than the 
rest, knows now the power of your 
fire bombs. How can you be 
certain of throwing one upon him ? " 

“ I can’t,” admitted Martin. 

There was silence for some 
moments, broken only by the harsh 
creaking of the windlass as Odan’s 
men toiled to draw back again the 
great lever of the catapult. 

Suddenly Martin brought his 
right fist down with a smack into 
the palm of the other hand. 

" I have it, Hymer,” he cried. 

‘ Upon my word, I do believe I 
have it. Listen now ! ” 

TO BE CONTINUED 


NEWSPAPER NOTES AND QUERIES 


What does Pax Britannica 
mean ? Pax Britannica means 
a peace made by Britain and 
imposed by her on the States in 
her Empire, just as the Pax 
Romana was a peace imposed 
by the Roman Empire on the 
world of its day. 

What is a Coalition ? A 
Coalition Government is a Gov¬ 
ernment formed by the united 
action and combination of all 
parties, as our Governments 
were formed during the war. 

What is the Freedom of a City? 

In former times freemen of a 
city had special privileges, in¬ 
cluding votes.. Now, as a mark 
of exceptional honour, men who 
render a city or the nation great 
service are sometimes made hon¬ 
orary freemen, and their names 


are inscribed on its records. The 
honour does not now confer any 
power or advantage ; it is only an 
honour, the highest the com¬ 
munity can bestow. 

What is a Blue Book ? A Blue 
Book is a British Parliamentary 
publication, so called from being 
bound in a blue paper cover. 

What is Devolution? 
Devolution is the sending of 
suitable public business from an 
overworked central public body 
to be done by branch bodies, as 
is suggested in the case of local 
law'-making, which might be left 
to parliaments of England, Scot¬ 
land, Wales, or Ireland, so 
relieving the Imperial Parii ament. 

What is a Yellow Book ? A 
Yellow Book is a French Parlia¬ 
mentary publication, so called 
from its yellow paper cover. 


Five-Minute Story 

THE JUNGLE POSTMAN 

The duties of the postmen in 
some of the hill districts of India 
are often very dangerous ; for 
the mail must be carried through 
miles of jungle country haunted 
by wild beasts. 

These postmen are natives, 
and it is their custom to carry 
little spears or sticks covered 
with bells, which jingle and ring 
as they run through the jungle, 
and prove a safeguard to the 
runner, too ; for the great beasts 
which hide and prowl in the tall 
elephant grass do not appear 
when there is noise abroad. 

But many years ago there was 
an old man-eating tiger in the 
jungle, 'cunning enough to ob¬ 
serve and make plans; and, 
watching carefully, he discovered 
that the annoying jingling noise 
which came so regularly was 
nothing but a stick of bells 
carried by an unarmed man. 

The tiger was cunning, and 
hungry too, and that day neither 
the postman nor the letters 
reached their destination. 

Another postman was ap¬ 
pointed ; but although he went 
safely to and fro for some time 
—the tiger was a wary beast— 
there came a day when lie, too, 
was missing. And so it went on. 
Man after man disappeared till 
there was panic in the district, 
and nobody would undertake 
the postman’s duties, for a search 
had been made in the jungle, 
and the post-bags and sticks of 
little bells discovered ; so it was 
not hard to guess the fate of the 
missing ones. 

Terrible tales were told of the 
man-eating tiger’s evil deeds, and 
it was not surprising that no man 
would volunteer to carry the 
mails through the region this 
fearful creature haunted. 

Then there came a noted 
“ shikari ” to the neighbourhood 
—a hunter of great reputation, 
and perhaps as cunning as the 
big tiger himself. He volun¬ 
teered to track the great beast 
that had done so much mischief ; 
but he did not set out on his 
expedition as a hunter of big 
game usually does, with elephant 
and men : he went alone, and 
he carried nothing but the mail- 
bag, a staff of jingling bells, and 
an excellent rifle 1 

He started from the place 
which the ill-fated postmen had 
left on their last journey, and he 
ran swiftly,. shaking his staff of 
jingling bells boldly , but he had 
his rifle ready, too, and his eye 
was jungle-trained and alert, and 
his ear was as sensitive as a 
wild creature’s. 1 

Through the jungle he ran, 
where the giant elephant grass 
hid many a prowling beast, and 
then, behind him, his keen- 
ear suddenly heard something 
stealthily following him. 

Still shaking His bells, but with 
rifle ready, he turned swiftly, and 
found himself face to face with 
the great tiger, ready to spring ! 

But the beast had killed its 
last carrier of little bells. In a 
moment it rolled over, shot 
through the heart, and the 
jungle was rid of a cruel aud 
cunning creature. 
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DF MERRYMAN 

“ Your coat looks well-worn, old 
man; why don't you have it 
turned ? ” remarked the poet's 
intimate friend. 

“ Do you think this coat has 
three sides ? ” asked the struggling 
genius, gloomily. 
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The Flying Papers 

Take a piece of stiff brown paper 
and hold it in front of the fire for 
a minute, then brush it briskly 
with a clothes-brush for thirty 
seconds. The paper is now elec¬ 
trified, and if you hold it a few 
inches over a dish containing some 



tiny pieces of tliin paper, the bits 
of paper will leave the dish, fly up 
to the brown paper sheet, and rest 
for a second or so on its under sur¬ 
face before dropping back into the 
dish again. 

s a ej 

There was an old man of Leeds 
Who thought of the nation’s great 
needs; 

He hired an allotment, 

And said it a lot meant 
To sow it all over ■with seeds. 


Buried British Bivers 

The name of a British river is 
concealed in each of the following 
sentences. 

Happy are the children who read 
My Magazine. 

He obeyed the doctor and 
opened his mouth. A message later 
said he was better. 

Why cannot ve edit a paper 
between ns ? 

■The heat of the summer, Sey¬ 
mour said, was most intense. 

The actor well deserved the 
applause which followed. • 

We were in earnest. Our mission 
-was one of the greatest importance. 

Answers next week 
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Is Your Name Knight? 

A forefather of yours must have 
held this rank, though possibly 
there has been no title in your 
family for generations. Every time 
you sign your name you are record¬ 
ing the importance of your ancestry. 
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The Zoo That Never Was 



The Gloop ■ 


Observe how stiff and straight he 
stands. 

The bubble-bodied Gloop. 

As he walks up and down the sands, 

He simply cannot stoop. 
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A lady in smart attire was 
walking along a country lane when 
she saw a little boy with a bird's 
nest in his hand. She stopped and 
asked sharply, " What do you mean, 
you wicked boy, by stealing that 
nest ? The poor mother bird is, no 
doubt, at this very moment grieving 
for the Toss of her eggs." 

" No, mum," answered the boy, 
" it does not make any difference 
to her—she’s on your hat." 


The Alphabet in a Verse 

Here is a sentence that contains 
every letter in the English alphabet: 

The quick brown fox jumps over 
tlie lazy dog.” 

One verse in tlie Bible, Ezra 
vii. 2i, contains all the letters 
except j, but originally i and j 
were one letter : " And I, even I 
Artaxcrxes the king, do make a 
decree to all the treasurers which 
are beyond the river, that what¬ 
soever Ezra the priest, the scribe 
of the.law of the God of heaven, 
shall require of you, it shall be 
done speedily.” 

Many men, including professors, 
have tried to make up a sentence 
which should contain the whole 
of the 26 letters, and contain them 
only once. They have all failed, 
but the following imaginary tele¬ 
gram does this with the exception 
of giving u twice : 

“ Quiz, Jack; thy frowns vex.— 
G. D. Plumb.” 


0 
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Always the Magic Seven 

Here is a splendid little arith¬ 
metical trick with which to enter¬ 
tain your friends. Give each one 
present a piece of paper, and ask 
them to each put down any number 
lie likes. Ask them to multiply by 
2 and add 6, then to halve the result 
and subtract the number first put 
down and add 4 to what remains. 
Here is an example. 

Suppose your friend writes 

down .SS 

He multiplies it by 2, making 176 
Then he adds 6, making .. 1S2 

He next divides by 2, giving 91 
Then subtracts 88, the number 
put down, which leaves .. 3 

And finally he adds 4, giving 
the result :. . .. .. 7 

No matter how many people are 
trying it, or what numbers they 
think of, the result is always 7. 
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OH to the Sea 



Peggy Pack goes away for her holiday 
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Do Thou Likewise 

Ten things no man has ever been 
sorry for; 

1. Doing good to all. 

2. ' Being patient with everybody. 

3. Hearing before judging. 

4. Holding an angry tongue. 

5. Being kind to the distressed. 

6. Thinking before speaking. 

7. Asking pardon for all wrongs. 

8. Speaking evil of none. 

9. Listening to no tale-bearer. 

10. Disbelieving ill reports. 
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If a dog barks at a noise, at what 
will a tree bark ? 

0 0 0 
ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
Is Your Name Here ? 

The names were Paul a.nd Annie. 

Criss-Cross 

Pass No. 5 over Nos. 3 and 4 
and place it across No. 2. Pass No. 
3 over Nos. 4 and 6 and put it 
across No. 7. Then pass No. 1 
over and put it across No. 4, and 
put No. 8 across No. <3—and the 
thing is done 


Jacko Replies 


Jacko, the mischievous imp, had been behaving very badly. 

” If you are not a better boy,” said the Master, “ I shall have 
to send you home ; you are a disgrace to tlie school ! ’’ 

After that for nearly a week Master Jacko was on his best 
behaviour ; there was not a single complaint against him. And 
then one morning, when lie ought to have been working sums > 
he sat dangling his legs and staring about him till something 
caught his eye. It was the leg of the form. It was wobbling, 
and as Jacko swayed the whole form swayed. Evidently the 
leg was broken. 

“ Coo ! ” said Jacko to himself. “ I wish it would come off.” 

He wriggled about, and shook the seat as much as he dared. 



and" the leg wobbled a bit more. But nothing else happened. 
Presently a bell rang, and tlie boys trooped out into the playground. 

Jacko slipped away, and came back to tlie empty school¬ 
room with a saw and a bit of string in his hand. 

By and by tlie bell rang again. Back came the boys, and 
back came Jacko and took his seat at tlie top of the form. 

“ x\ttention ! ” cried the Master, tapping his desk sharply. 
“ Now, boys,” he said, ” I am going to find out how much you 
remember of the lesson I gave you this morning. Cliimpy 
Junior, what were we talking about ? ” 

“ Gravitation, sir,” replied Cliimpy. 

" Jacko," said the Master, " what would happen if the seat 
you were sitting on were suddenly to be removed ? ” 

Jacko’s mouth opened, and he grinned from ear to ear. He 
bent down and jerked a string. The form creaked and cracked, 
and the next minute the whole row of boys sliot in a heap to 
the ground ! 

Jacko burst out laughing, and then clapped his hand quickly 
over his mouth. But it was too late; the Master had heard him. 

“ How dare you ? ”,lie began ; and then he caught sight of 
the string. " Upon my word ! ” he exclaimed, picking up his 
•cane. " This is too much ! Come here 1 ”• 

And Jacko, who had left off laughing, gotup slowly and obeyed. 


Adventures of Augustus and Marmaduke 

Augustus said to Marmadulcc, " They’re going to bring some coals 

To Missis Smith and Missis Jones ; they’ll shoot it down, the 
holes.” 

(These holes were in the pavement, as coal-holes often are.) 

" On the covers we will stand,” said Marmaduke. " Hurrah! ” 

Mr. Smith was standing near, 
and heard the awful plot. 

“ I’ll teach these boys to play 
their, tricks,” said Mr. Jones. 

“ Why not ? ” 

Mr. Jones and Mr. Smith each 
took a heavy pole. 

And stood beneath the cover 
just under cither hole. 

The boys both give a naughty 
wink, and on the covers stand. 

But up went covers, boys as well. 

I wonder where they’ll land ? 

‘‘Oh! oh!” cried Marmaduke; 
and " Oh ! ” Augustus cried as 
well. 

As down towards the pavement hard each naughty urchin, fell. 

They land head first right in the holes; and we will leave them 
there, ‘ 

For Jones and Smith, I somehow think, will settle the affair. 



The Busy Doctor 

Not many people have touched 
the heart of a living man and 
felt it throb, and probably the 
first to do so was a famous doctor 
who lived in the reigns of James 
I. and Charles I. A young 
nobleman who had undergone an 
operation found that when the 
wound was healed, a cavity was 
left. This famous doctor examined 
it, and to his amazement he found 
that he could both see and touch 
the heart itself. 

He had been bom at Folke¬ 
stone and gone to school at 
Canterbury. Then he went to 
Cambridge, and, desiring to be¬ 
come a physician, he travelled on 
the Continent and went to Padua, 
the home of the most famous 
medical school in the world. 

After taking his degrees, the 
young man went up to London, 
and was made assistant physician 
at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 
In the quaint phraseology of the 
time he was “ enjoined on one 
day in the week at least, 
throughout the year, or oftener 
as need should require, to give 
the poor the full benefit of his 
knowledge, to' prescribe only 
such medicines as should do 
them good, to take no reward 
from the patients, and to render 
an account of any negligence on 
his part.” His salary for all 
this was less than 10s. a week, 

But he was able to go on with 
his investigations into an im¬ 
portant question in physiology, 
and in order ■ to arrive at the 
truth dissected the bodies of 
hundreds of animals, including 
eighty different species. At last 
he made a great discovery, the 
greatest that has ever been made 
in connection with the human 
body. It proved, once for all, 
that tlie body is subject to latvs 
as precise as those which Galileo 
and Kepler had just proved 
governed the physical universe. 

The young doctor, on August 
4, 1615, had been elected lecturer 
at the College of Physicians in 
London, and in three lectures 
delivered in the following year 
near St. Paul’s, he made his 
first reference to this wonderful 
discovery. Then twelve years 
later he wrote a famous book, 
which he published at Frankfort. 
The medical world scoffed, and 
spoke of him as a quack. 

Some of his patients left him, 
but he was appointed physi¬ 
cian to both James I. and 
Charles I. He was a marvellous 
'man, far in advance of his 
time. He went 
on studying to 
the end of his 
days, and was 
buried at 
Hempstead, in 
Essex. His 
name will live 
for ever, for his 
discovery revo-_ 
lutionised the 
whole study of 
the human body. Here is 
his portrait : Who was he ? 

The Lawyer Last Week was Sir Samuel Romilly 
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A YACHT THAT SAILS ON LAND. FLYING AMBULANCE. CLEVER BOY.ARTIST 



YoungestV.C. in British 
Empire. See page 2 


Rose Shields, winner of 
Courtesy Prize. See page 2 
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A Land Yacht at Hendon 


Watching the Peace Procession go by 



Dudley Watkins, the 
boy artist. See below 


Frank Braby—English 
Film-Player—aged 13 



A Snapshot at Richmond Horse Show 




A boy’9 striking picture, now hung in Nottingham Castle—Three scenes from the Historical Pageant pf Nottingham, 
painted by one of Nottingham’s Schoolboys, Dudley Watkins, a twelve-year-old artist of great promise. See Page 9 
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A Flying Ambulance at Croydon—Removing Patients in a Trial Flight 


Children’s Day at Ranelagh Sports 


































